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THE BURLA IN THE PLAYS OF TIRSO DE MOLINA 
I. IntTRopUCTION 


E burla is as universal as laughter, similar to it in complexity, 
and overlapping frequently with it somewhat as the gracioso 
does with the comic spirit.1_ It came to be considered a typically 
Spanish propensity,? and may be explained in terms of individualism, 
hypersensitiveness and pride, projected against a background of 
economic insecurity. Vastly more than either, the burla includes 
satire and the burlesque, the latter taken in the sense of parody and 
reaction against general extravagance, grandiose dreams and the 
heroic manner.* The doctrine of the contrast between dream and 
reality, idea and expression, and ugliness and beauty, as set forth 
by Martinenche,‘ offers a standard explanation, satisfactory as far 
as it goes, but fails to separate the one-dimensional burlesque from 
the infinitely complex burla. Lanson, although guilty of the same 
confusion between burla and burlesque, goes to the root of the prob- 
lem when he points out the kinship between le burlesque and gon- 

gorism and conceptism.® 
In fact, the span of the comedia may justifiably be labelled the 
age of the burla. The comedia itself draws on the burla for back- 
ground and foreground, for mechanical devices and moods that 
range from horseplay to disillusionment (desengafio). Bergamin, 
who is a conceptista and therefore a prisoner of the burla, sees clearly 
1 Cf. Montesinos, “La figura del donaire en el teatro de Lope de Vega,” Hom. 


Menéndez Pidal, 1, 503. The burla, of course, helps create the dualism of the 
caballero and gracioso, but cuts across it. 

* Croce, Espafia en la vida italiana durante el Renacimiento, Madrid, n.d., p. 73. 

* Huszdér, Molitre et l’ Espagne, Paris, 1907, pp. 67-68. 

* La comedia espagnole en France de Hardy 4 Racine, Paris, 1900, p. 369 ff. 

5 “Etudes sur les rapports de la littérature francaise et de la littérature 
espagnole au XVII* siécle,”’ Revue d'histoire littéraire de la France, 1896, III, 330- 
331; cf. also D&émaso Alonso, La lengua poética de Géngora, Parte primera, Madrid, 
1935, p. 16 ff. Lanson’s use of the term précieur is open to question. 
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that ‘‘el cédigo estético de este teatro es una verdadera sistematiza- 
cién imaginativa de la burla”’; * in the very title of La vida es suejio, 
the word suefio may be replaced by burla. This is the period of 
comedias burlescas, ballads, epics, and other forms of poetry, often 
in the spirit of the burlesque academies, one of which Morel-Fatio 
describes.’ Quevedo calls El Buscén a libro de burlas and alludes 
to Los suefios as estas burlas and mezcladas veras y burlas; the burla 
figures in chapter-headings of Guzmdn de Alfarache; and, finally, 
without it there would have been a vastly different Géngora and 
perhaps no Quijote at all. 

Because of the universality of the burla the search for tangible 
antecedents becomes a matter of listing authors, genres and ten- 
dencies. Spain may have influenced Italy, just as Spanish writers 
may have been influenced in this respect by the Italian commedia, 
novella, commedia dell’arte, by writers like Pulci, Folengo, Lasca, 
Berni, Ariosto, etc., by the baroque of the second half of the six- 
teenth-century, and by books like I1 cortegiano which recommended 
and limited the burla in polite society.* In Spain forerunners of 
the seventeenth century burla are found in festive and satirical 
works, allegory, literature of moralizing and terrestrial disillusion- 
ment, etc.—to mention a few examples only, the juegos de escarnio, 
Juan Ruiz, the Corbacho, the Coplas of Jorge Manrique, the Cancio- 
nero in general, the Coplas del Provincial, Torres Naharro, Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, and Juan de Avila’s Epistolario espiritual. 
Certain themes and trends must constantly be borne in mind: 
memento mori and the vanity of vanities, especially as related to 
human happiness and “‘la sombra destas cosas mundanas’’;* the 
insecurity and deceptiveness of human relations and the power of 
Fortune; the Horatian praise of simple life and the Menosprecio de 
corte y alabanza de aldea; and the literature of escape (Golden Age 
theme; sentimental, pastoral and chivalric novels). The only 

* Mangas y capirotes, Madrid, 1933, p. 143. 

L’ Espagne au XVI* et au XVII* siécle, Paris-Madrid, 1878, p. 603 ff. 

8 Jl cortegiano, Bk. II, No. L ff. (Tre sorti di facezie : festivita od urbanita, detti 
od arguzie, e burle) ; cf. Valmaggi, “Per le fonti del Cortegiano,’’ Gior. stor., 1889, 
XIV, 92-93, and Crane, Jtalian Social Customs . . . , New Haven, 1920, p. 268 ff. 
Milan, in El Cortesano, lays down similar prescriptions here and there, and makes 
as much use of the burla as Tirso in the Cigarrales de Toledo. Cervantes, it may 
be added, likewise sets the limits to which a burla should go (Quijote, ed. Rodriguez 
Marin, 1928, V, 425; VI, 261, 274). 

* Fray Luis de Granada, Guta de pecadores, BAE, VI, 1116. Many of these 


matters are argued interestingly in Pérez de Oliva, Didlogo de la dignidad del 
hombre. 
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reality, as Gracidn sums it up later, is virtue,’® and all the rest 
“oy es polvo, y mafiana nada.” 

The treatment of reality in the period of the burla has been de- 
scribed by Vossler as conceptualism —a sort of infra-reality with 
relation to the other world, ambiguous and disconcerting to the 
modern earthling. It gave us the Quijote, but because it became a 
disease of the imagination and gave us the burlesque academy it 
must be taken into account by the future historian of the baroque 
in Spain. Leaving to him the difficult task of delimiting the 
baroque and the vital impulses, let us merely recall the plastic dis- 
locations at the heart of the baroque, the partial deshumanizacién of 
literature, the consideration of it as pleasurable entertainment, the 
emphasis on the fictitious, and last but not least, the autonomy of 
the metaphor, and the concepto, with the almost perverse cultivation 
of ingenio, agudeza, and the like. 

In the present study, the burla is analyzed from examples of the 
word itself (burla-burlar-burlador), no particular attention being 
paid to synonyms like traza, industria, engafio, enredo, etc. This 
method is followed for the first three sections, but in the one devoted 
to El burlador de Sevilla passages of divers sorts are freely utilized. 


II. Tue Burla as FRUSTRATION OR BELITTLEMENT 


The burla as frustration is of common occurrence with espe- 
ranza(s) or the equivalent (fe, pensamientos, etc.), involving love 
in most cases, and with or without a promise which has not been 
kept. The victim of the burla is disappointed, ‘cheated,’ ‘let down,’ 
in his expectations, or in what he considers his due. Since one of 
the basic meanings of the word is a withholding, the thing withheld 
here is the fulfilment of the expectation or obligation.“ In honor 
burlado * and burlar bellezas," and the like, the intention of non-fulfil- 
ment is involved, and the meaning is not only ‘frustrate’ but also 
‘make light of,’ ‘belittle,’ and ‘violate’ or ‘attempt to violate.’ 
Stated otherwise, the burla is cancelation or postponement, a 
moratorium on the day of reckoning. 

1° El ordculo manual, BAE, LXV, 599 b. 

1 El Criticén, ed. M. Romera-Navarro, Philadelphia, 1938-40, I, 242. 

1 Lope de Vega y su tiempo, Madrid, 1933, p. 180. 

18 Cf. Américo Castro, “Las complicaciones del arte barroco,’”’ Tierra firme, 
1935, I, no. 3, 161 ff.; also Zonta, ‘‘Rinascimento, aristotelismo e barocco,’’ Gior. 
stor., 1934, CIV, 1 ff., 185 ff. 

“4 La Santa Juana (1* parte), NBAE, IX, 270 b. 

% La eleccién por la virtud, ib., IV, 365 b. 

% El amor médico, BAE, V, 397 b. 
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The withholding may on occasion be defined as failure—failure 
to fulfill something or failure in the causal sense of burlar =hacer 
fracasar. As will be pointed out later on, the burla often marks the 
creation of an illusion (engafio); what interests us here is that, in its 
function of frustration or failure, it may also mean disillusionment 


(desengafio) : 
Ya experimento en mi dafio 
La burla de mis quimeras."’ 


Causing failure may be construed as the elimination of competi- 
tors—burlando opositores,* or, carrying matters further, as ‘adding 
insult to injury’ or ‘rubbing it in’: 

Que él la cétedra te lleve 
y ti pagas las propinas,”* 


When derision for a competitor is projected into the future it becomes 
something of a threat, as in the rivalry of two women for the love 
of don Guillén: 


Dofta Gracta. [Qué burla tengo de hacer 
de ti, cuando sea su esposa! 
Doft'a Virorta. jQué burlada y qué envidiosa 
en mis bodas te has de ver! *° 


The animosity between these two vixens is not entirely a private 
affair, for the burla would be incomplete without an audience. The 
burla as public ridicule occurs many times,” its principal function 
being to punish the person who is guilty of failure. I have classified 
elsewhere the burla as conspiracy. 

Closely related to the burla=hacer fracasar is the idea of escape. 
The element of eliminating competitors is always present and the 


17 Don Gil de las calzas verdes, ib., p. 418 a. For the burla as frustration, cf. 
Quevedo’s dictum: “ El] burlar llame frustrar.” (Disparatario, Clas. cast., LVI, 
162.) 

18 Del enemigo el primer consejo, ib., p. 653 c. 

19 Quien da luego da dos veces, NBAE, IX, 5544. God, too, eliminates 
competitors: 

“Mi Dios: bien sabéis burlaros 
de quien ofenderos piensa.”’ 
(La Santa Juana, 1* parte, ib., 259 a.) 

Burlarse, among other things, here means ‘to protect’ or ‘ defend oneself,’ 
‘ dispose of ’ and ‘ punish.’ 

20 El amor y el amistad, BAE, V, 334c. Both women are burladas—the word 
is used—in their pretensions, and are burladoras burladas, of which more later. 

" E.g., La celosa de st misma, ib., p. 142 a, and Quien no cae no se levanta, 
NBAE, IX, 166 b. 
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withholding consists in warding off an unpleasant experience. 
Simple examples have to do with ramas tan presumidas/Que se 
burlan de las flechas,** with eluding surveillance or imprisonment,”* 
shaking off pursuing police, or ‘cheating death’ at sea.* In La 
reptblica al revés the Queen escapes from a threatening ravisher of 
her honor through a disguise. Challenge and belittlement are 
brought out in a passage which is of interest for the character of 
don Juan: 

jFeliz Narciso en amores 

que no admitié compafifa! .. . 

. . . de sf mismo amante, 

burla al tiempo y la fortuna.’ 


« The thing withheld may be knowledge or truth, as in Celos con 
celos se curan, where Birlate de mt,** spoken resentfully by one 
friend to another, is tantamount to ‘Keep your secret.’ Funda- 
mentally it is faith that is withheld, so that Burlaos vos de mt, in 
No hay peor sordo,** is to be rendered by ‘I tell you the truth and 
you refuse to believe me.’ In other examples Burlan de mi sim- 
pleza *° signifies ‘They won’t believe me,’ and Se burla/De mentirosos 
agiieros,** ‘Doubts the reality of,’ ‘mocks,’ ‘defies.’ In Amar por 
sefias Ricardo is called a bdérbaro burlador * by don Gabriel Decause 
he teases him, alternately whetting and frustrating his curiosity by 
mentioning names of damas and hastily adding that they are not 
the right ones. This is the procedure of holding out a glove and 
then snatching it back: 


Vasele a dar y birlala.** 


In related instances the burla consists in exaggeration or under- 
statement and sometimes is equivalent to fantasear. 


% Amazonas en las Indias, ib., IV, 561 be, 5624. The element of pride ‘lord- 
ing it’ over the arrows is obvious. 

%3 En Madrid y en una casa, BAE, V, 550 a, and Los balcones de Madrid, ib., 
566 a. 

™ La Santa Juana, 1* parte, NBAE, IX, 244 b. 

% La lealiad contra la envidia, ib., IV, 607 a. 

IX, 102 b, 114 b. 

87 Amar por arte mayor, BAE, V, 424 c. 

p. 364 c. 

% Jb., p. 276 a. 
% La dama del olivar, NBAE, IX, 233 b. 
" La mujer que manda en casa, ib., IV, 471 b. 
® BAER, V, 463 b. 
3 La venganza de Tamar, NBAE, IV, 412 a. 
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Although the burla has thus far been considered primarily from 
the point of view of frustration, it is scarcely necessary to repeat 
that belittlement is frequently involved. Considered as belittle- 
ment, the burla may be still further classified as humiliation or dis- 
honor and criticism.* 

Dishonor ranges from seduction—where burlar is not far removed 
from gozar—or ‘attempt to gozar’—to the barber’s loss of ‘credit’ 
through don Fernando’s impersonation of him.* One corollary to 
humiliation is the idea of flaunting one’s superiority, of punishing, 
‘lording it’ over an assumed inferior, e.g., the cypress in the fable 
that burldbase de un junco,® and the jibes of the carousers who lock 
Liberio out in the rain.*7 A second corollary is escape from the 
person burlado and the prevention of any evening up of scores on 
his part.** 

Certain aspects of the burla as criticism are apparent in the 
examples cited above. At bottom any one is subject to a measure 
of criticism who differs from us, or better yet, who fails to live up to 
a collective ideal held by us. So it is that, strangely enough, the 
burla which we have met in the function of causing failure, now 
becomes the instrument for punishing failure, playfully or in dead 
earnest, as the case may be. Common sense is in a way an ideal, 
and certainly is capable of punishing with laughter excentrics like 
the one who insists upon chilling himself in order to appreciate the 
warmth of his bed.*® Margarita, in Quien no cae no se levanta, burns 
with resentment at the burlas of the voice which reproaches (satiriza) 
her for evil conduct. The gracioso, on the other hand, is remarkably 
free from resentment: he ridicules, parodies and teases his master, 
partly because the master is not the gracioso, reducing him in effigy 
to his lower status, and partly because the master has not lived up 
to the ideal of his own class, of which the gracioso is the guardian. 
This is the supreme paradox of common sense, to laugh at both the 
ideal and the infringement of it. 


III. Tae Burla as WILL AND IMAGINATION 


In fact, the burla suggests no end of paradoxes. While the age 
of Lope and Tirso was, as Américo Castro has shown," spiritually 


* Cf., for an overlapping example, La celosa de st misma, BAE, V, 137 b. 
% Por el sétano y el torno, ib., p. 231 c. 

* La eleccién por la virtud, NBAE, IV, 365 a. 

7 Tanto es lo de mds como lo de menos, ib., p. 137 b. 

** Las quinas de Portugal, ib., IX, 588 a. 

% La fingida Arcadia, ib., IV, 437 a. 

4 “ Sobre el teatro cldsico espafiol,” Nosotros, 1923, XLIV, 558. 
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homogeneous, the individual, for all his over-developed sense of 
dignity (valor), lived essentially insecure in his relationship to other 
individuals. Hence the réle of the burla as an offensive and de- 
fensive weapon and, also, as an important ingredient in the dialectic 
of sincerity. Hence, likewise, as will be discussed later on, the 
parrying with reality and the clash between burlas and veras. 

Defensively, the burla facilitates escape. Offensively, it eli- 
minates rivals and prevents their fighting back. It mocks, twits, 
challenges, humiliates and dishonors, it punishes and obtains 
vengeance in the same breath “ and gambols with failure.* An 
instrument of the individual will for the most part, it becomes akin 
to conspiracy when it expresses a collective will: 


Que éstos se han juntado pienso 
para hacerme alguna burla,“ 


and reaches the limits of bullying cruelty when students thrust 
wasps down the necks of peasants. This is the real gana and 
santistma voluntad at its worst—a sheer prank of practical jokesters 
or burlones. 

As already stated, there is a conative element in the burla, which 
now must be re-affirmed in terms of wil! and conflict between two 
individuals. ' Since the burla implies a lack of seriousness and an at 
least temporary disrespect for the person burlado, it may often be 
interpreted as an attempt to trifle with him. [Illustrations con- 
taining warnings of failure to the perpetrator of the burla are: 
jBurlaos con el Francisquillo! ; “ Galvén, no os burléis conmigo; ® and 
Nunca mds burlas con rtos.“© The question of sincerity and with- 
holdment of the truth is raised in Luego, gbtrlanse conmigo? “ and 
the like, where the meaning, in the vernacular, is ‘Are you trying to 
put one over on me?’ Behind all these examples lies the ever- 
threatening escarmiento, the idea of the burlador burlado. 

In other passages the burla is a test of strength, here specifically 
of veras or sincerity of character or affection: 


Todo es de burlas, a fe; 
ansi probarte he querido, 
“ La repiblica al revés, NBAE, IX, 114 b. 
“ Cf. El drbol del mejor fruto, ib., IV, 39 b: 
“ Burléme, jugué y perdi.” 
43 La mujer por fuerza, ib., p. 257 b. 
“ Todo es dar en una cosa, ib., p. 545 b. 
“ El amor y el amistad, BAE, V, 340 a. 
* La ninfa del cielo, NBAE, IX, 459 b. 


‘7 El drbol del mejor fruto, ib., IV, 52 b; also, La lealtad contra la envidia, ib., 
p. 597 b. 
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exclaims the father in Quien no cae no se levanta,“* and the Count 
of Barcelona, in El amor y el amistad similarly devises persecuciones 
fingidas which, as elsewhere, invade the realm of the veras: 


De burlas me perseguiste: 


muerte me das hoy de veras . . . 
j Mal haya el hombre celoso, 

que por probar lo dudoso, 

se arriesga a perder lo cierto! 


Pretending, as in the above, easily leads to playacting, rehearsing, 
and the burla as sport: 


Primero se ensayan burlas, 
que se califiquen veras.*° 


Ensayando entre las fieras 
burlas que ensefian las veras." (of war) 


The plots of many comedias hinge upon the clarification of the 
purpose behind the burla; and, significantly, of the three words 
meaning intention—intento, intencién and voluntad—the third is 
also applied to love. ‘It may be said, in general, that the burla 


consistently gratifies the burlador, and pleases or displeases the 
person burlado according to its opportuneness (No es este tiempo de 
burlas;™ No estoy para burlas).** Like laughter itself the burla 
may be relaxed or tense and benevolent or cruel; it may, on the 
one hand, be described as donosa, buena, elegante, agradable, linda, 
gallarda, burla y fiesta, gentil enredo, lindo caso, marafia ingeniosa, 
ete.—in short, ;Lindo rato, burla buena! ; “ and, on the other hand, 
as villana, grave, and, especially, pesada. 

Being entertainment and distraction (entretener and divertir are 
used), and, therefore, of a sportive nature, the burla, like sports, calls 
for excellence of form. ‘The adjectives quoted above point in this 
direction. Cleverness and imagination are required, whether the 
burla be the mainspring of the plot qr the verbal fun-making of the 
gracioso (truhdn, bufén). It may threaten the veras of honor, but 
is harmless when it doesn’t go too far and remains an exercise of the 

7b., IX, 1444. 

BAER, V, 344 b. 

5° No hay peor sordo, ib., p. 270 a. 

5t Las quinas de Portugal, NBAE, IX, 570 b. 
® Santo y sastre, ib., p. 17 a. 

53 No hay peor sordo, BAE, V, 280 a. 

™ Don Gil de las calzas verdes, ib., p. 419 c. 
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will and imagination. Discrecién and casuistry and a merry time 
for all concerned: 


No agravian 
burlas de amor, cuando tienen 
tan buen fin.® 


IV. Tue Burla as ImpersonaTION: Burlas anv Veras 


The comedia, scintillating, as it does, entre burlas y veras, brings 
to us a strange world of manipulated razzle-dazzle; and, what is 
more, the very interplay of burlas and veras reveals to us how the 

( tragic and comic blend into one dramatic genre. A favorite device 
in countless comedias by Tirso and others is disguise or impersona- 
tion, both of which, of course, overlap, ranging from the coy anonym- 
ity of the tapadas to the downright staging (representar el papel) of 
another’s personality. Jusepa, in Por el sétano y el torno, is passed 
off as Portuguese to her sister, to the wonderment of the latter 
(gEstoy durmiendo?), but most of the examples have to do with 
love-scenes in which one or both of the participants are pretending, 
often to punish and win back an interested and eavesdropping third 
party, and often, too, with the danger that one of the participants 
may become for the moment painfully attached to the other. In 
all of this frequent use is made of the device known as engafiar con la 
verdad. The third interested party, torn by jealousy and doubt, 
may then arrange a contraburla of a second feigned love-match to 
break up the first one: hence Celos con celos se curan, where this 
happens, really means Burlas con burlas se curan.* 

Aquiles, in El Aquiles, dressed as a woman persuades Deidamia 
with considerable sophistry to practise (ensayar) a love-scene with 
him to pass the time away (entretener el tiempo); as he becomes 
genuinely ardent she is frightened (que va esto de veras) and bewil- 
dered (gveras o burlas? gverdad o juego?) until he throws off his 

disguise.*”7 And Rodrigo, in Quien calla otorga, is so mistified that 
he doesn’t know whether he is acting his own self out or some one 
else (representdis a dos). His bewilderment typifies this world of 
dizzy in-and-out, of conspiracy and shifting alliances in which one 
boda de burlas—in Desde Toledo a Madrid—is real because so intended 

from the beginning, and another one, with Lucrecia, in La fingida 

Arcadia, is kept a burla because she is thought out of her mind when 

she is really sane. Of course the groom in the second boda de burlas 

% La villana de Vallecas, ib., p. 68 c. 

Cf. also El celoso prudente. 

* Another example of sophistry in La venganza de Tamar. 
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is repaid for the burla pesada by the hand of another girl, and Lucre- 
cia accepts the original man of her heart: 


Rogerio. jLuego césanse de veras? 
Pinz6n.  Y tan de veras se casan 
como la Arcadia es de burlas.** 


To be sure, the comedia is not always overly serious; but it does 
spring from deeper roots, and the rustic who refuses to separate the 
glove from the hand is not altogether wrong: 


iPensdis, aunque sé serrano, 
burlarme? No apegada 
con la carne esotra?® (piel) 


This is a bifocal world; changing metaphors, the burlas are ball- 
bearings racing around the hub of veras, and they are weeds that 
challenge and protect the worthwhile plants. The burlas are illusion 
(apariencia, similitud; also hechizos, suefio, ficcién, encantamentos), 
the particular or accidental, and especially the expedient. Being 
as words to deeds they must prove themselves beyond the conative, 
and being instruments for seizing the immediate they betray their 
instability—in short, pride (soberbia burladora) and self-deceit based 
on sense-perception (el sentido se engafia). Hence the doctrine of 
the burlador burlado unless the proper adjustments are made. 
Superficially, it’s veras when you are caught at burlas, but in a 

profounder sense the veras stand for la vérité du coeur—love, suffering, 
honor, loyalty, singleness of purpose. Life is a test, a disillusion- 
ment (desengafio), and a painful escarmiento, all summed up in the 
following: 

Que el diablo se regodea 

con nosotros y se burla. 


No mas burlas, todo es veras; 
mujer convertida soy." 


V. Ext Buriapor SEVILLA 


The many connections between the foregoing analysis of the 
burla and the Burlador de Sevilla are too obvious to need elaboration. 
Rather than point out some of the equally obvious differences let 
us attack the problem of don Juan from a fresh point of view. The 


58 NBAE, IV, 459 b. 

5* Los lagos de San Vicente, ib., IX, 28 a. 
% La Sania Juana, 1* parte, ib., p. 259 b. 
Quien no cae no se levanta, ib., p. 171 b. 
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burla, as I have outlined it, is a manifestation of insecurity, and in 
many instances, of fear; its graph is a series of ragged lines that meet 
somehow in a providencial blot of compromise. The graph of don 
Juan, on the contrary, is a straight line because he challenges fear 
and has worked out for himself a position of security. 

To be specific, nothing outside of women touches don Juan so 
deeply as an implication or accusation of fear. This is particularly 
true in the third jornada, where expressions of fear abound. Once 
don Juan tells Catalinén that “‘al cobarde hace el temor,” ® and 
twice he reminds him scornfully that his name is Catalin6én (cow- 
ard).** Then, at the dinner to which don Juan has invited don 
Gonzalo: “ 

CataL. (Si es la justicia, sefior? 
D. Juan. Sea, no tengastemor... 
(Vuelve el criado, huyendo.) 
De algtin mal da testimonio. 
D. Juan. Mal mi célera resisto ... 


Dame la vela, gallina, 
y yo a quien llama veré .. . 


Es desconcierto: 
jqué temor tienes a un muerto! 
hicieras estando vivo? 
Necio y villano temor. 

Catat. Cena con tu convidado, 

que yo, sefior, ya he cenado. 

de enojarme? .. . 


(Tiemblan los criados.) 
D. Juan. Y vosotros, jqué decis? 
{Qué hacéis? jNeciotemblar! ... 


jNecio temer! 
Si es de piedra, ,qué te ha de hacer? . . . 


D. Juan. Honor 
tengo, y las palabras cumplo, 
porque caballero soy. 
D. Gon. Dame esa mano, no temas, 
D. Juan. jEso dices? jYo temor? 
Si fueras el mismo infierno 
la mano te diera yo. 
* Act II, 1. 317 (here, as elsewhere, from the third edition by Américo Castro, 
Clas. cast., Il, Madrid, 1932). 
ss], 905-906; II, 433-434; ef. che III, 627. 
“TTI, 495 ff. 
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When don Gonzalo finally leaves, don Juan ‘‘ queda con pavor’’; 
he talks himself out of his fear, first, by making a sort of physical 
examination of the event, and secondly, by attributing it to the 
imagination : 

Pero todas son ideas 

que da la imaginacién: 

el temor y temer muertos 

es mas villano temor; 

que si un cuerpo noble, vivo, 
con potencias y razén 

y con alma, no se teme, 

{quién cuerpos muertos temié? © 


And now at the return dinner given by don Gonzalo: ® 


D. Gon. No entendf que me cumplieras 
la palabra, segin haces 
de todos burla. 
D. Juan. 4Me tienes 
en opinién de cobarde? 
D. Gon. Sf, que aquella noche hufste 
de mf cuando me mataste. 
D. Juan. Hui de ser conocido; 
mas ya me tienes delante. 


He offers to lift ‘‘esos pilares” and dine on all the asps in hell; then 
at the song that warns of debts to be paid: 


D. Juan. Unhieloel pecho me parte .. . 
D. Gon. Dame esa mano; 

no temas, la mano dame. 
D. Juan. jEso dices? jyo, temor? * 


In willing not to fear the terrible of terribles, don Juan is of course 
defying a fundamental Catholic reality. Despite the fact that he 
actually dies like a schoolboy caught flagrante delicto, it is this 
reiterative challenge that lends grandeur to his character, just as 
it is the savage and sardonic gozar that elevates him above a mere 
‘sleeper-around.’ 

TIT, 676-683. 

TTI, 889 ff. 

*7 Still another passage containing fear: 

D. Juan. Quien tan satisfecho vive 
de su amor, jdesdichas teme? 
Sacalda, solicitalda, 


escribilda y engafialda, 
y el mundo se abrase y queme. (II, 237-241) 
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Fear is necio and villano. Why? First of all, because don Juan 
is so imperiously and dynamically alive that death—and therefore 
fear—is meaningless to him: Life, so to speak, has the draw on both 
of them. In the second place, he feels safe enough when he calls 
the statue “‘buen viejo, barbas de piedra,’”’ ** for the simple reason 
that he limits vital reality, as he himself reveals in a highly signifi- 
cant passage which, let us add, he utters angrily and hence de- 
fensively: 


CaTAL. j Disparate, disparate! 
Verdades son. 

D. Juan. No pregunto 
siloson. Cuando me mate 
Otavio: jestoy yo difunto? 
tengo manos también? 7° 


Like the modern escapist, he shuts out what he will not, or dares not, 
face; but unlike the escapist, he affirms the tremendous life-forces 
within him. In the third place, fear is undoubtedly villano because 
it is unworthy of a caballero, although no such statement is explicitly 
made. Furthermore, a caballero like don Juan is protected from 
within and above his rank and need not fear: 


D. Juan. Si es mi padre 
el duefio de la justicia, 
y es la privanza del rey, 

temes?™... 


D. Juan. Si tan largo me lo fias, 
vengan engafios. 

CaTAL. Sefior... 

D. Juan. Vete, que ya me amohinas 
con tus temores estrafios.” 


The strangest thing about don Juan is that, contrasting with his 
challenging intrepidity and bravado, he is constantly taking pre- 
cautions. He plays safe with 


No pregunto 
si lo son, 

TIT, 455. 

** This detail is important; in other passages (e.g., III, 499 and 553) don Juan 
is provoked to anger (and bravado) by the presence of fear. 
7 III, 425-429; cf. also I, 893-894: 

“ 7Qué me preguntas, sabiendo 
mi condicién? ” 

"TIT, 163-166. 
™ III, 182-185. 
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with the protection of the king, and presumably, although he him- 
self does not make the association, with the power of money: 


Sélo aquél llamo mal dfa, 
aclago y detestable, 

en que no tengo dineros; 
que lo demas es donaire.”* 


He hides behind matter-of-fact and generic anonymity: 
{Quién soy? Un hombre sin nombre,” 


and orders Catalinén not to reveal his identity.> Twice he orders 
horses to be prepared,” and twice he shouts “Flee” (‘‘huye,” 
“‘~huyamos”’) 77 when he has killed don Gonzalo, committing the 
crime only because he has to,’* and then handing back the cape to 
Mota.”* He confesses his culpability to his uncle near the beginning 
of the play; *° steps out of the plazuela to read the note for Mota; * 
and is hiding in a church at the time of 


No pregunto 
si lo son. 


This last passage, together with others, raises the question whether 
don Juan is not to a certain extent whistling in the dark.* 

Don Juan, with his curious practise of thinking aloud, reveals to 
us other aspects of his personality. He assumes in himself an 
hdbito antiguo * and irresistible inclinacién ™ for dishonoring women, 
and upholds his reputation of fearlessness both as a burlador and as 
a caballero. The burla must be, therefore, ‘la mds escogida/de 


78 TIT, 857-860. 

“J, 15. The line may also be read in a blustering tone. 

% T, 681-682. 

% [, 877-878; III, 152-153, 175-176. 

7 TI, 539, 563. 

78 TI, 529 ff. 

7 TI, 549. 

51 ff. 

274-275. 

® Other passages that may belong here: the “ Disimula ”’ at the approach of 
Octavio (II, 110); “‘ Ven, que mirdndome estén,” at Aminta’s wedding (II, 747); 


and 
“ Calla, 
que hay parte aqui que lasté 
por ella, y vengarse aguarda,” 
in the presence of don Gonzalo (III, 614-616). 
837, 892. 


% TIT, 199-200. 
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todas” * and “‘de fama,’’ * and he not only shrinks from an “opinién 
de cobarde” when he has given his word as a caballero to don Gon- 
zalo,*’ but goes to the chapel 


Por que se admire y espante 
Sevilla de mi valor.** 


Of course, just as the modern business man is a gentleman in 
society and family and ruthless in his business relationships, so don 
Juan 

Como no le entreguéis vos 

moza o cosa que lo valga, 

bien podéis fiaros dél; 

que en cuanto en esto es cruel, 

tiene condicién hidalga.® 
The adjective cruel is applied to him several times, and likewise to a 
“good” perro muerto.*° In fact the only joy that he knows is the 


joy of cruelty and defiance. The cruelty stands out particularly in 
some of his asides, and the defiance is epitomized in 


|Qué largo me lo fidis!, 


which is itself an aside to death. 


Again like the business man don Juan would call himself a 
realist if he were a modern. In one of his asides he exclaims: 


mal conoces 
al Burlador de Sevilla! ™ 


By remaining within his private reality he is never deceived in his 
own eyes, no matter how much he deceives others. He can be a 
casuist and pour out rhetoric in a love-scene, but casuistry and 
rhetoric serve to a great extent as expedients or technique for him. 
His is utterly and luminously sincere with himself, and therefore 
the validity of the famous oaths remains an academic question. 
With his vitality and controlled imagination he reduces the ordinary 
burlas and veras likewise to an academic question, and although in 
% III, 160-161. 


432. 
87 Quoted above; cf. also III, 871-872: 
“ Podré el muerto 
llamarme a voces infame.”’ 
88 TIT, 686-687. 
89 TT, 161-165. 
TT, 208. 


TIT, 299-300. 
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part a creation of the baroque he represents a magnificent but none 
the less last fling against it. Aristophanes would have made the 
play a farce: Tirso, the creator of comedy in the off-moments of a 
theologian, has made of it one member in the trilogy with El con- 
denado por desconfiado and El mayor desengafio. 

Addendum: Since the completion of the present article Sr. 
Casalduero’s Contribucién al estudio del tema de don Juan en el teatro 
espafiol has appeared.” I have decided, at the risk of being called 
a positivista, to let the above paragraph stand. Professor Green, in 
his review of Sr. Casalduero’s study,* has raised fundamental 
questions, and the last word, if ever, may not be said until the 
baroque is studied throughout Tirso and other writers of the period. 
The danger with the treatment of the baroque is that it glides into 
metaphysics—legitimate as such, and in so far as literature is con- 
cerned strains the inferential to the limit.“ Furthermore, a Catho- 
lic and a non-Catholic cannot re-act similarly to the symbolical 
implications of a play which, in a sense, escapes our analyses because 
it includes them all. 

It may be that Sr. Casalduero is right when he states that “‘Como 
el presente no existe para el hombre barroco—uno de los motivos de 
su dolor es precisamente la inexistencia del presente, la imposibilidad 
de poder asir lo real, el no estar ni siquiera seguro de la existencia de 
lo real—Don Juan antes de conquistada la mujer ya prepara la 
hufda, se proyecta continuamente en el futuro, que es la tnica 
manera que tiene de vivir en el presente.” * On the other hand, the 
sentence is susceptible of endless challenges and distinctions equally 
difficult—or easy, if you will, to support with the text. The crux 
of the matter is that Sr. Casalduero has proved and delimited the 
existence of the mental reservations; he may be correct in his deduc- 
tions, but an equally cogent claim may be made that don Juan 
employs both oaths and reservations as expedients to overcome 
resistance or as modes of playing safe—with his conscience, with 
society, and with eternity. 

This notwithstanding, to argue now in favor of Sr. Casalduero’s 
thesis from a psychological rather than a theological or metaphysical 
approach, the base of the mental reservation may be greatly widened. 
Let the reader simply observe what a considerable proportion of 
don Juan’s utterances either imply or are equivalent to “‘ But I know 

*® Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, XIX, nos. 3, 4, April, July, 1938. 

% Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 117 ff. 


™ The same objection, of course, may be made to my own study. 
% Op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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better,”’ sometimes inferential and other times ranging from unmis- 
takable irony to a satanic chortle. The asides are particularly 
interesting in this connection; for that matter the mental reserva- 
tion, even when no more than an overtone, constitutes an aside 
interwoven with the speeches addressed to the other characters. 
The point is that don Juan is a casuist in action, a master of the 
subtleties of the intention, and yet, as already stated, magnificently 
luminous in his sincerity with himself. In his soliloquies he stands 
naked before himself, baring his rapacious joy, his designs and 
fatalistic inclinacién, and singing a strangely sincere poetry of the 
night. In the one beginning 


jValgame Dios! todo el cuerpo 
se ha bafiado de un sudor,** 


he even treats fear as a motive (the modern substitute for intention), 
almost as a mask that can be removed and scrutinized like an 
intention. 
E. H. Tempxin 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
* IIT, 664-665. 
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THE COPLA DE ARTE MAYOR 


E generally accepted definition of the copla de arte mayor, 

called sometimes octava de arte mayor, sometimes copla de 
Juan de Mena, is a strophe of eight versos de arte mayor riming 
either ABBAACCA or, less often, ABABBCCB.' Other rime- 
schemes are found. The best definition of the verso de arte mayor 
is, in my opinion, that given by Hills and Morley: ? 


The line is divided into hemistichs, each of which may have four, five 
or six syllables, thus: , 


(-)---4(-) | (-)---4(-), 
except that the final syllable of the first hemistich and the initial syllable 


of the second may not both be lacking. These arrangements may also 
occur (the third is rare) : 


2) (-)---4-- ---4(-) 


1 Eduardo Benot, Prosodia castellana i versificacién, Madrid, 1892, pp. 
310-311; Narciso Alonso Cortés, Elementos de preceptiva literaria, sexta ed., 
Valladolid, 1919, p. 110; Elijah Clarence Hills and 8S. Griswold Morley, Modern 
Spanish Lyrics, New York, 1913, Introd., p. lxxxii; Pedro Lemus y Rubio, 
Manual de preceptiva literaria, etc., Murcia, 1921, p. 161; Manuel Milé y 
Fontanals, Obras completas, Barcelona, I, 1888, p. 399; etc.; see especially 
Friedrich Diez, Ueber die erste portugiesische Kunst- und Hofpoesie, Bonn, 
1863, p. 43. 

2 Op. cit., Introd., p. lxxvi. See also Friedrich Hanssen, ‘‘Zur spanischen 
und portugiesischen Metrik,’’ Deutscher wissenschaftlicher Verein zu Santiago 
de Chile, IV, 1898-1902, pp. 141-204, who discusses previous works on arte 
mayor: Juan del Encina, Arte de poesia castellana, Antonio de Nebrija, 
Gramatica castellana, II, Andrés Bello, Principios de la ortolojia i métrica de 
la lengua castellana, Arte métrica, §5, Diez, Ueber die erste portugiesische 
Kunst- und Hofpoesie, p. 45, A. Morel-Fatio, ‘‘L’arte mayor et l’hendéca- 
syllabe,’’ Romania, XXIII, Stengel, in Gréber’s Grundriss, II, 1, p. 36, and 
in Romanischer Jahresbericht, III, 11; Baist, in Gréber’s Grundriss, II, 2, 
p. 424, Tisseur (Clair Tisseur, Modestes observations sur l’art de versifier, 
Lyon, 1893, p. 68); Foulché-Delbose, ‘‘Etude sur le Laberinto de Juan de 
Mena,’’ Revue Hispanique, IX, 1902 (tr. A. Bonilla y San Martin, Juan de 
Mena y el arte mayor, Madrid, 1903); Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcellos, ed. 
Cancioneiro da Ajuda, v. II, Halle, 1904, pp. 89-94, 927 (includes discussion 
of Hanssen’s work); Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos caste- 
Uanos, XIII, Madrid, 1916, pp. 185 ff; Hills and Morley, op. cit., pp. Ixxvi- 
lxxvii. 
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There is generally a stress, primary or secondary, on the second 
syllable of each hemistich, counting, of course, the initial unstressed 
syllable whether present or omitted. The popularity of the copla 
was at its height at the time of Juan de Mena, in whose works the 
form reached its perfection. 

Until now, little study has been devoted to the origin and 
development of the copla. Menéndez y Pelayo states in an article 
on ‘‘Las Cantigas del Rey Sabio,’’ * that this octave is ‘‘no conocida 
hasta fines del siglo XIV, ni mas antigua que los poetas del 
Cancionero de Baena.’’ In his Antologia de poetas liricos caste- 
llanos * he again says: 


Cuando el Marqués de Santillana afirmé con tanta generalidad que el 
arte mayor habia venido de Galicia, podemos entender que se referia al 
verso, no a la octava, de que no hay ningin ejemplo en los Cancioneros del 
Noroeste, y parece inventada en Castilla a fines del siglo XIV. Las coplas 
de arte mayor que el Arcipreste de Hita usé en el Dictado de la Pasién de 
Nuestro Seior Jesucristo: “Miéreoles a tercia el cuerpo de Cristo .. .” 
pueden considerarse como de transicién; pero la forma definitiva no se 


encuentra hasta el Deytado sobre el cisma de Occidente, del canciller 
Ayala.® 


In spite of these statements made by such an authority, I 
believe that the immediate origin of the Castilian copla de arte 
mayor is to be found precisely in the Galician-Portuguese lyric 
poetry and that the latter developed from a similar form used by 
the troubadours in Old Provengal. 


The Cancionero de Baena* shows the copla in the final stages 
of its development. In it we find that of the strophes in arte 
mayor, the eight-line is the most popular and that the preferred 
rime-schemes* are ABBAACCA and ABABBCCB, though other 


8 La ilustracién espaiiola y americana, XXXIX, Madrid, 1895, p. 128. 

4 Vol. XIII, pp. 201-202. 

5 The statement of the Marqués de Santillana to which he refers is probably 
the following, from the Proemio e carta, ete. (ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Anto- 
logia, V):.‘*E despues fallaron esta arte que mayor se llama, e el arte comin, 
ereo que en los reynos de Gallicia e Portugal, donde non es de dubdar que el 
exercigio destas sciencias m&s que en ningunas otras regiones e provingias de 
Espaiia se acostumbré, en tanto grado, que non ha mucho tiempo qualesquier 
degidores e trovadores destas partes, agora fuessen castellanos, andaluges o de 
la Extremadura, todas sus obras componian en lengua gallega o portuguesa.’’ 

6 Ed. Francisque Michel, Leipzig, 1860. 

7 Assonance not infrequently replaces consonance. See 8. Griswold Morley, 
**Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega,’’ Homenaje ofrecido 
a Menéndee Pidal, I, Madrid, 1925, p. 505, n. 2. 
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schemes are found; that the seven-line strophe is not rare, its most 
common rime-scheme being ABBACCA, which scheme shows close 
relationship with the first form of the octave; and that strophes 
of other lengths occur. The following examples from the Can- 
cionero de Baena will serve as illustration and as means of com- 
parison with examples from Galician-Portuguese and Old Pro- 
vencal : 


Eight lines, ABBAACCA: 


Fablen poetas de aqui adelante, 
los trobadores que estavan callando 
abran sus bocas, e canten loando 
las altas proesas del gentil infante; 
e si preguntaren quien es, bastante 
sepan que es arbol de grand maravilla, 
tyo del alto leon de Castylla, 
e de la lynea rreal de Levante. 

(I, p. 15, by Villasandino. ) 


Eight lines, ABABBCCB: 


Al grande padre santo e los cardenales, 

arcobispos, obispos é arcedianos, 

e a los patriarchas e colegyales, 

deanes, cabildos e otros cercanos, 

a frayles e monjes, a los hermitanos, 

a sabios letrados, doctores agudos, 

poetas maestros, tanbien a los rrudos, 

a rrycos, a pobres, a henfermos e sanos. 
(I, p. 44, by Villasandino. ) 


Seven lines, ABBACCA: 


En ditado apuesto muy ynperial 
denuestas, Francisco, a tan syn rrazon 


8It is quite interesting to note that the strophes in octosyllables parallel 
these rime-schemes almost exactly and are found in approximately the same 
proportion in relation to each other. The Galician-Portuguese has a correspond- 
ing strophe of nine-syllable verses. There are also strophes with pie quebrado 
(Canc. Baena, I, 180, II, 90, 143, ete.), the short lines being generally the 
hemistich. Menéndez y Pelayo incorrectly attributes to Torres Naharro the 
first use of the quebrado with the arte mayor (Propaladia, Madrid, 1890, pp. 
xe-xei), although he calls attention to the use of arte mayor line with its 
quebrado by Alfonso el Sabio (Antologia, XIII, 199-200). There is also occa- 
sionally a poem written completely in hexasyllables with the arte mayor rhythm 
(Baena, II, 101, 102, ete.), the most famous examples of which are some of 
the serranillas of the Marqués de Santillana. 
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a mf la fortuna, que en toda sason 
muevo la rrueda, e non por egual; 
trastorno los exes, e contra natura 
- en que ti dises que a toda criatura 
le fago enojo e yerro mortal. 
(I, p. 234, by Alfonso de la Monia.) 


There is occasional imperfection of line. 


Now if we examine the Galician-Portuguese lyric, we shall 
find that the line, usually a hendecasyllable,? which may be the 
precursor of the verso de arte mayor, as noted below, is used in 
strophes of various lengths, among which the seven-line strophe 
riming ABBACCA is very frequent.*° An example of this strophe 


is the following from poem 15 of the Cancioneiro Portuguez da 
Vaticana: 


Senhor fremosa, des quando vos vi 

sempr’eu punhei de me guardar que nom 

soubessem qual coyta no coragom 

por vés sempr’ouve, poys deus quer assy; 

que sabham todos o mui grand’amor, 

a gram coyta que levo senhor 

por vés des quando vos primeiro vi. 
(Affonso Fernandez.) 


Notice that the rhythm of the line approaches somewhat that of 
the Castilian arte mayor and that there is a tendency to cut the 
lines in half to form arte mayor caesura.** At that time this 


seven-line strophe was apparently greatly preferred to the eight- 
line strophe. The latter, however, was used, though the rime- 


® All verse lengths in this study are stated modo hispdnico. 

10 Collections used in this study are: Cancioneiro da Ajuda, ed. Carolina 
Michaélis de Vasconcellos, 2 vols., Halle, 1904; Cancioneiro portuguez da 
Vaticana, ed. Th. Braga, Lisboa, 1878; Canzoniere portoghese Colocci-Brancuti, 
ed. E. G. Molteni, Halle, 1880. 

11 C. Michaélis, op. cit., p. 927, says of this line: ‘‘Mas os [metros] que 
prevalecem sio os mais extensos, bipartidos 4+5; 5+5; 4+6; 6+4; 5+6; 
6+-6), metros que ainda exigem estudo, come se vé dos nomes diversos com que 
foram e sio designados: nonarios; decasyllabos ou hendecasyllabos de gaita 
gallega; decasyllabos anapesticos; versos de muinheira; versos de arte maior. 

. .’’? She adds in a footnote (4): ‘‘ Nao 6 este o logar para discutir a genese 
do verso de arte maior. Baste a indicagio que me inclino a classificf-lo de 
ereagéo nacional e popular, pertenecente a um periodo essencialmente musical 
em que ainda nfio imperavam os metros a syllabas contadas, mas antes a rhyth- 
mica medig&éo a compassos ou pés, indispensavel em verdadeiras bailadas.’’ 
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scheme was not so definitely fixed as it was later in the Castilian 
(Canc. Vat., Nos. 214, 308, 449, 459, 573, ete.). 

A possible Old Provencal prototype of the strophe in question 
is the following octave, whose pattern was used not rarely: ** 
Eight lines, ABABBCCB: 

Miei sirventes vuolh far dels reis amdos, 

qu’en brieu veirem qu’aura mais chavaliers 

del valen rei de Castela, n’Anfos, 

qu’auch dir que ve e volra soudadiers ; 

Richartz metra a muois et a sestiers 

aur et argen e te’s a benananza 

metr’e donar, e no vol s’afianza, 

anz vol guerra mais que qualha esparviers. 
(Bertran de Born.) 


Notice that the stress usually falls on the fourth syllable, which 
would naturally tend to encourage the formation of caesura be- 
tween it and the next accented syllable. 

The transformation of the verse form used in this strophe 
brings up the question of the origin of the verso de arte mayor. 
In this matter, I can but fall in line with the opinion of Hanssen, 
Michaélis, Menéndez y Pelayo, and others,’* that the Galician- 
Portuguese muifeira or gaita gallega is its forbear. The Galician 
lines are generally said to have marked ternary movement. C. 
Michaélis claims, rightly, that the muifieira has irregular rhythm, 
**, . em versos bipartidos, de 8 a 11 syllabas arithmeticas: 5+-4, 
5+5, 6+5, 5+3.’’* Mila y Fontanals says that its ‘‘caracter 
esencial segiin ha observado M. [= Manuel Murguia, Historia de 
Galicia, Lugo, 1866, I] es la divisién de los versos en hemistiquios. 
Mas el tipo perfecto de esta clase de versificacién existe cuando los 
versos son endecasilabos, de acento en la primera, cuarta y séptima 
silabas....’’** A type example of mutfeira is the following: 


Cando te vexo na beira do rio, 

Queda o meu corpo tembrando de frio; 
Cando te vexo d’o monte n’altura, 

A todo o mon corpo Ile da calentura.** 


12 From Carl Appel, Provenzalische Chrestomathie, etc., 6th ed., Leipzig, 
1930, p. 106. 

18 See note 2. 

14 Op. cit., p. 593. 

15 ‘De la poesia popular gallega,’’ Romania, 1877, VI, 50. 

16 From Hills and Morley, op. cit., p. xxvii. See particularly Hanssen’s 
discussion of muifieira and arte mayor, op. cit., pp. 196-203. He gives (p. 
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The mutieira line, or one similar,”* is employed in some of the 
cantigas d’amigo of the cancioneiros. Most of the cantigas written 
in this verse have a rhythm seemingly irregular, though often 
definitely, though sometimes roughly, ternary, as in: 


Donas, veeredes a prol que lhi tem 
de lhy saberem ca mi quer gram bem; 
Par deus, donas, bem podedes jurar 
do meu amigo que mi fez pesar; 
mays deus e quem cuyd’a mi aguardar, 
de lhi saberem que mi quer gram bem. 
Sofrer-lhe-ey eu de me chamar senhor, 
nos cantares que fazia d’amor, 
mays em mentar-me todo com sabor 
de lhi saberem que mi quer gram bem. 
Foy-m’el en seus cantares en mentar, 
veedes ora se me deva queixar, 
c4 sse nom quis meu amigo guardar 
de lhi saberem que mi quer gram bem. 
(Cane. Vat., No. 240, by Payo Soares.) 


Cuydades vés meu amigo hunha ren, 
que me nom poss’assanhar sem razom 
eu contra vés como vés, porque nom 
escontra mi cuydades hy mal sen, 

e& poder ey de m’assanhar assy 
eu contra vés, como vés contra mi. 

E sse cuydades c4 nom ey poder, 
meu amigo, de mi vos assanhar, 
bem como vés a mi, hides cuydar 


197) the following bibliographical note on the mwuifieira: ‘‘Ueber die Mui- 
nheiras bin ich unterrichtet durch die Sammlung galicischer Volkslieder, die 
Mila y Fontanals in der Romania VI 8S. 47 gegeben hat. Derselbe hat in der 
Revista histérica latina iiber die Art und Herkunft des Metrums gehandelt, 
vergl. Romania V 8. 508 und Marcelino Menendez P. in seiner Antologia III 
p. XXIV; doch ist mir dieser Aufsatz nicht zugiinglich. Ferner findet sich 
eine Notiz bei C. Michaelis in Grébers Grundriss II 2 8. 153. Auch in den 
Cantos y bailes populares de Espafia por J. Inzenga p. 51 wird das Thema 
behandelt. Dieselbe Sammlung giebt Melodieen; es sind aber nur zwei dersel- 
ben von Worten begleitet, und diese zeigen Achtsilbner.’’ 

17 Milé, op. cit., speaking of the muifieira, states that its ‘‘construccién 
ofrece una semejanza notable con las canciones de indole popular que llevan 
en el Cancioneiro del Vaticano el nombre de antiguos trovadores portugueses.’’ 
The statement would lead one to suppose that Mil4 did not consider any of 
the cancioneiro verse as muifieira, possibly in consideration of subject matter. 
Since the verses here discussed so nearly follow the rules for the muifeira, I 
please to call them such. 
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mal sen, eu logo vos farey veer 
c4 poder ey de m’assanhar assy 
eu contra vés, como vés contra mi. 
Cuydades que poder nom ey 
de me vos assanhar se m’eu quiser, 
ben como vés a mi se vos prouguer, 
ben outro si me vos assanharey; 
c& poder ey de m’assanhar assy 
eu contra vés, como vés contra mi. 
Mays pois me vos deus por amigo deu 
e mi a vés por amiga muyt’ha, 
quitade-vos vés de cuydardes ja 
© que cuydades, c4 bem vos digu’eu; 
e& poder ey de m’assanhar assy 
eu contra vés, como vés contra mi. 
(Cane. Vat., No. 268, by Dom Joham d’Avoym.) 


Caesura is not always present and there is in these, as well as in 
the more nearly regular form, a large proportion of lines which 
follow the pattern of type (3) of the arte mayor line. However, 
there are found a few cantigas of more polished form whose lines 
are very markedly ternary and always have caesura: 
Madre velida, meu amigo vi, 
nom lhi faley, e con el me perdi; 
e moyr’agora querendo-lhe bem, 
non lhi faley ca o tiv’em desdem; 
moyro eu madre querendo-lhi bem. 
Se th’eu fiz torto, lazerar-m’-ho-ey 
com gram dereito c4 lhi nom faley, 
e moyr’agora querendo-lhi bem, 
nom l|h’y faley c4 o tiv’em desdem, 
moyro eu madre querendo-lhe bem. 
Madre velida, ide-lhi dizer 
que faga bem e me venha veer; 
e moyr’agora querendo-lhi bem, 
nom lhi faley, c4 o tiv’em desdem, 
moyro eu, madre, querendo-lhi bem. 
(Cane. Vat., No. 259, by Ayras Carpancho.) 


There is really no means of distinguishing the individual verses 
of these poems from the arte mayor. Taking the poem as a whole, 
there may be a preponderance of eleven- over twelve-syllable verses ; 
or, to be more exact, of verses whose first instead of second syllable 
is stressed, and so the poem may not be said to be written in arte 
mayor. It should also be noted that at this time there is a marked 
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tendency to end the verses in agudos, so that the typical verse of 
these poems begins and ends with an accented syllable. The arte 


mayor verse adds an unstressed syllable at the beginning and an- 
other at the end. 


A closer approach to the arte mayor, including use of caesura 
and of initial unstressed syllable, is the following: ** 


Amigo, por deus, vos venh’ora a rogar 
que mi nom querades fazer perdoar 
ao meu amigo que mi fez pesar, 

e nom m’o roguedes ca o nom farey 
até que el venha ante mi chorar, 
porque s’assanhou nom lhy perdoarey. 

Por quanto sabedes que mi quer servir 
mais que outra rem, quero-lh’o gracir, 
mais eu nom lh’o ey por en consentir 
e nom m’o roguedes ca o nom farey 
atd que el venha mercee pedir, 

porque s’assanhou nom lhi perdoarey. 

Gram pesar lh’y farey, nom vistes mayor 
porque nom guardou min, nen o meu amor, 
sem filhar sanha ouve gran d’ir sabor, 

e nom me roguedes ca o nom farey 
até que el senta hira de senhor, 
porque s’assanhou nom lhy perdoarey. 

E porque sey bem que nom pode viver 
hu el nom podér os meus olhos veer 
fare-lh’eu que veja qual é meu poder, 

e nom me roguedes que o nom farey 
até que eu veja que jé quer morrer, 
porque s’assanhou nom lhy perdoarey. 

Mais pois que el tod’aquesto fazer, farey 
eu por vés quanto fazer desejo, 
mays ante por rem nom lhy perdoarey. 

(Cane. Vat., No. 311, by Gongalo Eanes do Vinhal.) 


Is this arte mayor or muifeira?*® The agudo ending of the verses 
would help identify the lines as muifieiras. Certainly this verse is 
close enough in form to the arte mayor to indicate the direct rela- 
tion between the two. The freer use of the initial unstressed syl- 
lable in the arte mayor verse may have been the result of a tendency 
18 See Hanssen, op. cit., pp. 165-171. 
19 José M. de Osma, Hispanic Review, 1939, VII, 250-251, states that ‘Por 


mucho que se parezcan, Arte Mayor y muifieira, no pueden confundirse.’’ He 


does not offer, however, convincing explanation or sufficient proof of this state- 
ment. 
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to carry an even, unbroken rhythm straight through the strophe, 
from verse to verse, instead of considering each verse as complete 
in itself. Or, the addition may have resulted from analogy, from 
a tendency to make the two hemistichs identical in form. The 
increase in use of the Wano word in place of the agudo at the end 
of the verse is less difficult to understand, considering the fact that 
the llano words were frequently used in other verse forms. Anal- 
ogy with the first hemistich ending might also have helped. 

What to me seems likely is that the arte mayor is, finally, the 
result either of the deliberate substitution of the perfected form 
of muifeira for the hendecasyllable, or, more probably, of the super- 
imposition of the muifeira on the Old Provencal hendecasyllable— 
a composite form, as it were.” Syllable count seemed to be the 
aim of the cancioneiro poets in their attempt to imitate the Pro- 
vencal, while accent, or rhythm, to which they were accustomed in 
the popular muifeira, could alter the number of syllables, with the 
result that there was considerable fluctuation between the two sys- 
tems of verse measure. Syllable count, if used, was not entirely 
accurate in the cancioneiro lyrics. In the learned verse, primary 
stress on or near the fourth syllable seemed to be the rule, as it was 
in the Old Provencal. In the adaptation of the hendecasyllable, 
Galician poets, accustomed to hearing the fairly definite rhythm 
of the muifieira, would naturally be more sensitive to the rhythmic 
beat of a line than to the number of syllables. The hendecasyllable 
and the muifieira both stressed the fourth syllable or one near it, 
so that there was enough similarity to permit substitution, if not 
slight confusion, of the popular for the learned. In regard to the 
development of the caesura, we might follow Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
account of the Provencal hendecasyllable : 


El endecasilabo provenzal todavia en algin verso de Marcabri con- 
serva la antigua pausa épica, que parece indicio claro de su origen: 
“Que no lur fassa/e’a floquet ni peintura. .. .” 


Pero desde Ventadorn se convierte en ley general la acentuacién de la 
cuarta silaba: 


“Be m’an perdut /lai envers Ventadorn 
Fuit mei amie / pos ma domna nom ama. . .” 
Y ésta es la forma definitiva del verso provenzal y catalan, que Ausias 
March y los poetas de su escuela regularizaron empleando sistematicamente 
finales agudos en los primeros hemistiquios. Pero en los trovadores pro- 


20 See also Hanssen, op. cit., pp. 171-174. 
21 Op. cit., pp. 185-186. 
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venzales como Ventadorn hay ejemplos de silabas 4tonas que para el verso 
se cuentan, y entonces resultan verdaderos endecasilabos a la italiana, 
acentuados en tercera, sexta y décima, como estos cuatro citados por 
Rajna: 

“No sai domna, volgues o no volgues, 

s’ieu volia, qu’amor no la pogues . 

En Provenza tramet joy e salutz. 

En Alvergna lo sénher de Beleaire . . .” 


De este modo la pausa fuerte del decasilabo épico se va debilitando y 
convirtiéndose en mera cesura, con lo cual pierde el verso en rigidez y gana 
en libertad métrica. Son de notar también en la versificacién provenzal 
bastantes endecasilabos acentuados en cuarta y séptima, pertenecientes al 
tipo llamado anapéstico, y vulgarmente “de gaita gallega,” como el ya 
citado: 

“Be m’an perdut lai envers Ventadorn . . .” 


While the bulk of the learned cancioneiro poetry is written in 
the imitation of the Provencal verse (usually called decasyllabos 
jaémbicos by C. Michaélis), which is closer in structure to the Old 
Provencal hendecasyllable than to the arte mayor; and the popular 
or semi-popular poetry of the collections is written largely in the 
less regular line whose length seemingly depends on rhythm alone, 
but which still is not the arte mayor, we do occasionally find cases 
in the semi-popular poems (the natural meeting-place of the learned 
and the common) of an extremely close approach to the arte mayor, 
as noted above. And, finally, there is one example of a perfect 
copla de arte mayor by Julyaio Bolseyra (Canc. Vat., No. 668), 
which could certainly be an immediate predecessor of the Castilian 
strophe: 


Eight lines, ABABBCCB: 


Donna et senhor de grande vallia, 
nom sei se cuidastes que tenho cuidado 
d’enojos feitos, mais bem juraria 
que nom tenho outro tam aficado 
nem mayor enojo nom tem homem nado; 
esto senhora poderrés saber 
sse deus quiser, que poss’ante aver 
mais compridamente meu certo recado. 

Mas eu vos peco, mui gentil senhora, 
que nojo e tristeza et enfadamento 
de todo ponto vos botees de féra 
e todo euidado, que agastamento 
vos pord trager em esquecemento 
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vos pode, senhora, e sey que farees 
vosso gram proveito a mi o darees 
que eu ouga nova de hu seja contento. 
Fazei, senhora, que quantus vos virem 
conhegam de pram a gram fremusura 
que deus a vés deu, sse nom mentirem 
que falem de siso, grande cordura 
bondade, a graca, juizo et mesura 
que em vés assy ha muy compridamente 
sobre quantas ora vivem de presente, 
esto é certo sem fazer mais jura. 
Muy boa senhora, se n’esto atura 
vossa vontade em deus esperando, 
vés averees sem muito tardando 
praizo em vida, seede bem segura. 


Notice that the lines, frequently twelve-syllable, are of the arte 
mayor pattern, including proper accent and caesura. The agudo 
ending has given way almost completely to the Jano. 

Lang makes the following statement in regard to rime of this 
period : ** ‘‘It must be borne in mind, however, that while in the 
verse of the Provencal lyrists there is a preponderance .. . of 
stanzas with as many as four different rhymes, a preponderance 
which to a limited extent at least is also found in the works of the 
earlier Gallego-Portuguese troubadours as represented, for instance, 
in the Canc. da Ajuda, the number of different rhymes was soon 
reduced to three. Even in the French court-lyric of the 12th and 
13th centuries, the stanza of seven or eight lines has usually only 
three, sometimes only two rhymes (cf. P. Meyer, Romania, XIX, 
13). This is still more true of the later period of the Gallego- 
Portuguese School and of the Catalan and Castilian lyrists of the 
14th and 15th centuries. Their prevailing rhyme-schemes are: 
abbaacca, abbacca, ababecb, abbaccb.’’ 

After looking through strophes such as those quoted above, I 
am of the opinion, then, that the Castilian copla de arte mayor 
developed from an Old Provencal seven- or eight-verse strophe in 
hendecasyllables through the Galician-Portuguese strophe of simi- 
lar structure, where it acquired its characteristic features of verse 
formation. 

DorotHy CLOTELLE CLARKE 


El Cerrito, California 


22H. R. Lang, ‘‘Las formas estréficas y términos métricos del Cancionero 
de Baena,’’ Estudios eruditos in memoriam de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 
I, Madrid, 1927. 
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NOTES ON JUAN DE LA CUEVA: VERSIFICATION 
AND DRAMATIC THEORY 


T is possible, as Professor Bataillon suggests,' that Juan de la 
Cueva’s reputation would shrink if we possessed more plays by 
other dramatists from the period of his activity. This hypothesis 
should induce caution in the attribution to Cueva of certain inno- 
vations in the theater. But his Comedias y tragedias, on the other 
hand, rather gain than lose in significance if we regard them as 
typical rather than exceptional. Much interest therefore attaches 
to Camillo Guerrieri Crocetti’s Juan de la Cueva e le origini del teatro 
nazionale spagnuolo (Torino, Giuseppe Gambino, 1936, 221 pp.), 
the first book-length study of Cueva yet to appear. And a few 
comments on this volume may opportunely serve as a preface to some 
further observations concerning its subject. 

The Italian scholar is the author of studies on literary criticism of 
the Renaissance and on Spanish medieval legend. The body of his 
new monograph is therefore understandably devoted to a discussion 
of Cueva’s theories in the Ejemplar poético and to his use of national 
material on the stage. Except for El infamador, the novelesque 
plays and those on classical subjects are passed over. Unfortu- 
nately, too, for the originality of Signor Guerrieri Crocetti’s book, 
it leans heavily on earlier studies: On Icaza’s for biography; on 
Wulff’s for the Viaje de Sannio and Walberg’s for the Ejemplar poé- 
tico; on researches of Menéndez Pidal and on Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
prefaces to Lope for Cueva’s treatment of legendary subjects. In 
contrast, such other indispensable investigations as those of Pro- 
fessor Crawford are not mentioned. And apart from a super- 
abundance of typographical errors that on occasion destroy the 
sense of quotations * and extend to the Italian text and footnotes, 
examples of careless reading are not infrequent.* Yet in spite of 
these shortcomings, the new study is of indisputable utility. Fresh 
viewpoints are oftenin evidence. One of them is the critical attitude 
adopted toward the widely accepted conclusions of Menéndez Pidal 

1 “ Simples réflexions sur J. de la C.,”” Bull. Hisp., 1935, XX XVII, 329-336. 

* E.g., “ Mester es en pecado, ca es de clerezia,”’ p. 68. 

* E.g., after an allusion to Himel’s article on the 1583 edition of the Comedias 


y tragedias (p. 7, fn.), the 1588 edition is spoken of (p. 36) as if the first remained 
undiscovered. 
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and others on the primitive epic.‘ The emphasis given Cueva’s 
divided allegiance to cultured and popular currents is also worth 
notice, in view of the widespread exaggeration of the importance 
of the latter in Cueva’s work, and Icaza’s overminimizing of them. 

After Guerrieri Crocetti’s book, not definitive, but henceforth 
essential to any study of the aspects of Cueva that it covers, research 
on the Sevillian dramatist can perhaps most profitably turn to the 
versification of the plays, their sources, particularly in the case of 
the neglected novelesque and classical subjects, and some clarifica- 
tion of Cueva’s position as a theorist of the drama. The following 
notes may be of use in the first and last of these fields. 

A careful reading and rereading of the Comedias y tragedias re- 
veals some surprisingly definite patterns governing what seems at 
first a purely casual shifting of meters.’ Some of the more obvious 
may be listed in this fashion: 

1. Play and act both regularly open with an Italian meter, such 
meters being considered more striking and impressive than Cueva’s 
one native meter, the redondilla. On no occasion does the latter 
open a play, and only twice is it found at the opening of an act 
(Comedia del saco de Roma, IV, Tragedia de la muerte de Ayax 
Telamén). Moreover in these two instances the comments below 
(Par. 7) apply with ease. 

2. Plays regularly end in octaves, intermediate between the 
redondilla and the more lyrical Italian forms. The only exceptions 
are the endings in redondillas of what might be called the four 
lightest of the comedies (El degollado, El tutor, La constancia de 
Arcelina, El viejo enamorado). 

3. Lyrical monologues are regularly cast in estancias or tercets, 
and set off from surrounding dialogue. 

4. Narratives are ordinarily in redondilias or octaves, and not 
usually set apart from the prevailing meter. 

5. As between these two dialogue and narrative meters, a certain 
effort at adaptation of meter to situation is observable, the octave 
conveying an appropriate solemnity where the redondilla would be 
too rapid or frivolous. 

*E.g., “ Noi non neghiamo l’esistenza d’una poesia epica spagnuola, non 
neghiamo |’esistenza di cicli leggendari. . . . Affermiamo soltanto che, se questi 
esistettero, bisogna andar cauti nel pretendere di ricostruirli sull’autorita delle 
cronache, o nel considerare addirittura le cronache come stratificazioni di antichi 
poemi” (pp. 128-129). 


’ See Morley, 8. G., “Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega,” 
Homen. a Menéndez Pidal, I, 505-531, for verse counts and comments. 
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6. Some adaptation of meter to speaker may also be discerned, 
the most striking example being the restriction of women to redon- 
dillas, a restriction rarely broken, and only to conform to one of the 
above general rules. 

7. All these statements must be qualified. First, it may be 
stated a priori that in any drama of mixed verse forms meter will 
occasionally be shifted for variety, whether or not such conditions 
as the above are present. Second, these conditions are subject to 
variation on the grounds of artistic exigence where special effects 
are required. For example, the council of princes in Ayax Telamén 
and the climactic court scene in Virginia would normally have been 
cast in octaves, yet are put into redondillas to permit a heightened 
effect at the point of highest emotional pitch, in the first case when 
Ayax and Ulises rise to deliver formal orations, in the second, when 
Virginia’s father pleads and kills his daughter. Similarly, the rule 
restricting women to redondillas occasionally conflicts with the 
requirements of a highly lyrical scene (e.g., Los siete infantes de Lara, 
III, El saco de Roma, I1), and estancias may be used in their place. 
Yet these are not strict exceptions, and surprisingly little dependence 
need be made on such qualifications. 

A few comments on Cueva’s meters individually might also be 
made: 

1. Redondilla and octave, primarily dialogue and narrative forms, 
occasionally occur in monologues, but when so used are rarely lyrical 
in content, and serve ordinarily merely to keep the stage occupied, 
to allow time to elapse, or to forward the plot by conveying necessary 
factual information. Such monologues are not set off from sur- 
rounding dialogue. 

2. The estancia is treated as a lofty form, and its lyrical character 
is always maintained. Its use in dialogue is restricted to the in- 
cantations of Los siete infantes de Lara and El infamador and to 
other highly artificial scenes like that in La constancia de Arcelina in 
which Fulcino and Olimpo speak, each unaware of the other’s 
presence on the stage. Usually this meter occurs in monologues set 
off from surrounding dialogue and often separable from the context 
as independent lyric poems. 

3. Tercets are also a monologue meter, though as in the case of 
estancias, the monologue may break into dialogue. The form is 
characteristically adopted for serious thought, a use in harmony with 
Cueva’s own non-dramatic employment of the tercet in epistles and 
elegies. Only in El infamador does this meter occur more than once. 
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4. Sueltos occur only twice, on both occasions for humorous 
monologues delivered by blustering rufianes (El viejo enamorado, II, 
El infamador, II) and breaking into dialogue. 

From the above, the inaccuracy of regarding Cueva’s dramatic 
versification as chaotic should be sufficiently apparent. 

A second aspect of Cueva’s work, his dramatic criticism, has 
also been subject to some misunderstanding. Icaza,* and after 
him Pérez de Ayala,’ criticized the interpretation of Cueva’s plays 
in the light of an Ejemplar poético written a generation later. There 
is something to be said for this criticism, but the teachings of the 
Ejemplar had already appeared scattered through earlier writings, 
though none, to be sure, antedating the plays themselves. Guer- 
rieri Crocetti has commented upon many of the literary precepts 
to be found in the Viaje de Sannio,® pointing out the fact that 
Menéndez y Pelayo had apparently not observed their existence,* 
but himself omitting the ones most interesting to his study, namely 
the comments on the drama. Yet these and Cueva’s other scat- 
tered remarks are essential not only to the study of the Comedias y 
tragedias, but to the history of Spanish literary criticism, unoriginal 
as Cueva’s contributions tend to be. 

The Sevillian poet’s earliest statement of dramatic principles is 
found in the preface to his surviving plays (1583). As always, as 
indeed in the Ejemplar itself, in which the author lauds the national 
comedia and justifies its departures from classical and neo-classical 


rules, his precepts are the unimpeachably orthodox ones of the 
schools: 


Consta quantos i quan excelentes ombres, assi en nobleza de sangre, en 
potestad de Fortuna i en eminencia de letras se ocuparon en este genero de 
escritura i compusieron muchas Comedias i Tragedias sin desdefiarse de 
sacarlas a los Teatros a ser representadas en sus nombres, teniendo el 
exercicio dellas por principal virtud. I 4 llegado la malicia de nuestros 
tiempos en algunos a querer formar escrupulo de afrenta en la composicion 
dellas, sin considerar el prouecho que en la republica resulta de su letura; 
pues la Comedia es imitacion de la Vida humana, espejo de las costumbres, 
retrato de la verdad, en que nos representan las cosas que devemos huir, 
o las que nos conviene elegir, con claros i evidentes exemplos, poderoso 

* Introductory study to the Comedias y tragedias, Soc. de Bibliéfilos Esp., XL, 
Madrid, 1917, p. xiv. 

7 Las mdscaras, Madrid, 1924, II, 93. 

8 Ed. F. A. Wulff, Acta Universitatis Lundensis, XXIII, Lund, 1887. 
*C. Guerrieri Crocetti, op. cit., p. 53. 
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qualquiera dellos a confundir las cauilosas intenciones de los que condenan 
este genero de Poesia.'° 


This is unexceptionable conformity, of interest chiefly for its 
defense of dramatic poetry, a defense from which we can deduce the 
probable attitude of Herrera and his adepts, at that time the most 
respected critics in Seville, toward the theater. Nor do the passages 
from the Viaje de Sannio deviate from accepted standards. Comedy 
is defined as the mirror of life, its lamp and guide; as a portrait of 
truth depicting the boldness of youth, the astuteness of the aged 
bawd, deceptions, and the actions of ordinary people. Tragedy 
portrays the ills of heroes, kings and princes and ends unhappily in 
death, while comedy may on no account, whatever its beginning, 
end in wretchedness. Discord reigns in tragedy, concord in 
comedy." 

Sannio is dated 1585. Cueva’s own plays had already violated 
all his stated precepts. But in his Coro febeo, printed two years 
later, and four years after the publication of his plays, he declares 
that Spain has broken away from traditional rules; that comedy and 
tragedy are indistinguishable. Men of high estate and low appear 
in both; neither dress nor characters longer distinguish the one from 
the other. Euripides and Terence are now one, and Plautus and 
Seneca.” Yet bookish theory again prevails when the poet still 
holds later that comedy deals with ordinary mortals and ends in 
laughter.'* 

Cueva nevertheless at this early date perceived that his own 
dramatic practice represented an innovation. ‘I sang,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘and the world saw from me in comic and tragic style what 
was seen in no other age.””“ He lamented that his contributions 
had gone unrecognized, and, in an instinctive flash, used the word 
comedia in its typically Spanish sense: 


Pues saqué el premio de aquellos 
que en su invencién acabaron .. . 
Cual a mf por mis comedias 


10 Comedias y tragedias de Juan de la Cueva, Sevilla, 1583, Eptstola dedicatoria a 
Momo; from a photostatic copy of the single known volume at Vienna, in the 
University of California library. ° 

1 Ed. Wulff, vv. 566-568. 

% Coro febeo de romances historiales, Sevilla, Juan de Leén, 1587, “ Romance al 
Libro,” fols. 8 ff. 

13 Tbid., “ Romance a la Musa Thalfa,’’ fols. 121 ff. 

“From Cueva’s unpublished second Coro febeo, “Romance a la Musa 
Thalia,” Book IV, Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid, MS. 4070. 
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ha salido el propio pago 

de aquellos que las imitan 

y siguen sus propios pasos 

y, aprovechdndose dellas, 
son a su invencién ingratos."* 


Yet again he reverts to the conception of tragedy as separate, 
terming Melpomene “mistress of the tragic and lofty style in which 
were sung the woeful ills of Priam.” ** 

Thus the dualism of the much discussed Ejemplar poético, with 
its repetitions of the lessons of the ancients and their commentators 
side by side with its defense of a national drama that defies these 
lessons, is to be found as early as 1583, and is stated at intervals 
thereafter. Cueva was indeed a microcosm of the Spanish struggle 
between Ancients and Moderns, not only in the Ejemplar, but 
throughout a career of which the Ejemplar was only the last 
monument. 

Epwin 8S. Morsy 

University of California 

Thid. 

% MS. 4070, “ Romance a la Musa Melpémene,” Book V. 
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GAMES AND SOCIAL PASTIMES IN THE SPANISH 
DRAMA OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


CONVENIENT point of departure for a study of games and 

social pastimes in the Spanish drama of the Golden Age is 
T. F. Crane’s Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century, for it 
provides a fitting background for the problem especially in its rela- 
tion to refined society. As all who are familiar with this work know, 
the author discusses the origin and development of polite society in 
Europe. He recalls the social culture of Provence, the tenzons and 
jocs-partitz, which though literary are perhaps the first manifesta- 
tions of medieval gallantry and of social equality between the sexes. 
He shows, too, that the Provengal jocs-partitz soon had their literary 
counterpart not only in northern France but also in Catalonia and 
Aragon, even in Castile and Portugal. The Cancionero de Baena 
and the Cancionero general in Spanish, and the Cancioneiro de Resende 
in Portuguese reveal tendencies which must have derived from the 
Provengal love debates. As a social diversion the joc-partit was 
introduced into Italy in the thirteenth century, perhaps earlier, and 
we have a good witness in Andreas Capellanus whose De Amore libri 
tres may date from the last years of the twelfth century.’ 

In the early period society in Italy was destined to develop in a 
manner quite different from what it did in countries where the feudal 
system prevailed. It can be shown that generally speaking French 
social life in castles was confined to the aristocracy, while in Italy 
where the people gathered together in cities this same city life 
effected a broadening of society whose members included in addition 
to the aristocracy many well-mannered, educated people who at a 
later time could be thought of as the bourgeois class. We are 
reminded, too, how in time Italian social practices grew and de- 
veloped apace because of the greater freedom and possibilities for 
expansion; all of which, through personal contacts, literature, 
academies and the like, influenced the social behavior of the French, 
English, Germans and Spaniards. The influence of Italy on the 
literature and social practices of the countries represented by each 
of these peoples has been discussed in more or less detail by Professor 

1 New Haven, 1920. 

? Cf. preface to the edition by E. Trojel, Havniae, 1892, p. xxxix. 
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Crane, but the case for Spain is unfortunately incomplete, as would 
be guessed by anyone acquainted with the extensive dramatic 
literature of the Golden Age. 

Non-dramatic literature is quite fully and ably treated by 
Professor Crane * and copious illustrations have been given in his 
study of social pastimes and related phenomena, while from the 
whole repertoire of the Spanish theater but three comedias have been 
found useful. To quote: ‘When we come to make a general survey 
of Spanish society with a view of tracing the influence of Italy upon 
its forms of social diversion, we shall find but scanty materials for 
our purpose outside of the novels which are written in imitation of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron.” 

One of the purposes of this article is to show that contrary to 
Professor Crane’s statement the drama is a fertile field for the study 
of social practices as indulged in not only by ladies and gentlemen 
but by all classes of Spanish society. The introduction to the 
edition of Lope’s El mayor imposible by Professor John Brooks ° 
is a contribution to the study of Lope de Vega from this point of 
view, and Professor Ruth Kennedy’s study of The Dramatic Art of 
Moreto * contains a section devoted to Moreto’s theater as a mirror 
of his day; other works, too, have touched upon the matter. It 
would indeed be presenting a very imperfect picture of Spanish life 
in its many phases if we neglected the study of the comedias, for the 
theater of the Golden Age has been justly spoken of as a national 
theater, and as such is a source of knowledge of the contemporary 
life of the Spanish people as it really was lived. I recognize, of 
course, the many conventions of the drama, which may or may not 
have been founded on fact, which struck the writers themselves as 
unnatural. Witness, for instance, the many remarks by Rojas 
Zorrilla in his comedias about the conventionalized dramatic 
practices. Still the dramatists themselves, generally speaking, 
looked upon their theater as containing a reflection of life. As early 
as 1585 Juan de la Cueva in his Viaje de Sannio stated that 


*The valuable study by Benedetto Croce, La Spagna nella vita italiana 
durante la Rinascenza, Bari, 1917, seems to have been overlooked. Chapters VII 
and VIII are especially pertinent. 

‘Op. cit., p. 566. 

5 University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, 1934. Cf. Introduction, p. 14 and 
passim. 

* Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Oct., 1931-July, 1932. Cf. 
especially p. 106. 
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De la vida umana 
es la Comedia espejo, luz i guia, 
de la Verdad pintura soberana.’ 


Though this may be merely an academic statement reflecting the 
words attributed to Cicero and quoted by Torres Naharro in the 
proem to his Propaladia * Lope de Vega has twice made the state- 
ment that the comedia is a mirror of life.® 

Before undertaking an examination of games and pastimes in 
the comedias it will be pertinent to recall that although in the fif- 
teenth century literary compositions in Italy contained allusions to 
social customs which seemingly had developed as a result of Pro- 
vengal influence, modified by the new Platonism, the sixteenth 
century was the period of flowering. Strangely enough the first 
work of significance in this latter century which bears a relation 
to our problem is Spanish. I refer to the Cuestién de amor, first 
published in 1513.!° This work, in which one question only is 
debated, to wit: which of two lovers suffers more, he whose loved 
one is dead, or he who serves without hope of reward, was probably 
known to Castiglione who, though he did not publish his Cortegiano 
until 1528, is known to have completed it in 1518." The popularity 
of the Cuestién de amor is attested by the many editions of the work. 
At least a dozen editions were printed in Spain and Italy in the 
sixteenth century."* This work was probably the first to stress the 
intimacy in which the Italian and Spanish gentlefolk in Naples 
lived. The harmony and commingling on a basis of social equality 
of the people of the two nations suggest that they possessed a 
common social background, and that the refinement of Italian 
society had already begun to penetrate into the court life of Spain. 
The literary and social influence of the Cuestién de amor in Italy, 
however, was probably very slight.'* 

1 Ed. F. A. Wulff in Acta Universitatis Lundensis, 1886-1887, XXIII, 45. 

* Ed. Libros de Antafio, IX, 9. 

*In El acero de Madrid, Act Il, and El castigo sin venganza, Act I. 

10 Cf. Croce, op. cit., p. 126. The story of Grisel y Mirabella by Juan de 

Flores is of earlier date and was popular throughout Europe, but the subject 
debated in this work does not seem to have found favor as a theme for parlor 
games. In Lope’s La prueba de los ingenios (Acad., XIV, 209-211) Florela argues 
that woman is the equal of man. For a study of Grisel y Mirabella cf. The Novels 
of Juan de Flores and Their European Diffusion by Barbara Matulka, New York | 
1931. 
11 Mentioned in a letter to Bembo dated Oct. 20, 1518. Cf. Crane, op. cit., 
176. 
ss Cf. Croce, op. cit., p. 126, note 2. 
18 Jbid., pp. 155-156. 
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The Amadis series and Tirant lo Blanch were early known to the 
Italians and made accessible to them in translation. Castiglione in 
the Cortegiano mentions the Amadis,“ and the popularity and influ- 
ence of this novel and its sequels in Italy are unquestioned. Al- 
though through them Italian society gained a general concept of 
and admiration for chivalry, the uses made of them in mixed society 
were limited. Girolamo Bargagli, whose significance will be 
revealed shortly, says that useful material for the social game of 
questions can be found in the Spanish romances of chivalry, and 
mentions specifically the Amadis de Gaula, Amadts de Grecia, Don 
Florisel de Niquea, and the Palmertn series.“ Not that Italian 
gentlemen sought to imitate, even in play, the rugged, active exist- 
ence of the knights of the romances of chivalry, for these novels 
show that the knights enjoyed their freedom apart from the ladies, 
ate by themselves and regaled one another by recounting their past 
exploits, many of which were gruesome enough. The Amadis series 
served a useful purpose in the development of man’s moral conduct 
and his attitude toward woman; but it was books like the Cortegiano 
which contributed to the popularity of polite social practices. 

It must be remembered that perhaps the first Italian academy 
was that founded by Cosimo de’ Medici for the study of Platonic 
philosophy. This occurred at a time when Italians were pondering 
over the nature and character of love which had assumed for them 
anew meaning. As the years passed it was natural to find that the 
academies became less scholarly and more social, in that women 
were allowed to be present at the sessions and to participate in them. 
Consequently the questions or doubts which were once discussed as 
real philosophical problems came to be little more than social 
diversions in which the members of both sexes participated. The 
writers themselves were generally members of an academy and they 
undoubtedly made use of their own experiences and those of their 
associates in their writings. Academy became the name to apply 
to social gatherings, even those held informally. 

Although much can be learned about parlor games from a perusal 
of Italian literature of the sixteenth century there exists a study of 
games and their theory first printed in Siena in 1572 by Girolamo 
Bargagli and entitled Dialogo de’Giuochi che nelle vegghie sanesi si 
usano di fare. As this book and its contents have been described 


4 Cf. Croce, op. cit., p. 161. 

% Crane, op. cit. p. 156, recalls that in Ridolfi’s Aretefila (Lyons, 1560) 
examples in proof of a love debate are drawn from the Primaleén and Amadis de 
Grecia. 
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elsewhere "* it is sufficient to state that here we have defined 130 
games, from which have been excluded chess, cards, athletic games, 
jests, jokes, and the like. It is in this book that the principal 
narrator claims that parlor games are Sienese in origin, and that 
they were introduced into the Academy of the Intronati to be played 
when ladies were present. This statement is questioned by another 
speaker, a member of this same academy, and it is shown that many 
games had their origin in ancient times, though they may have been 
brought to their present state of refinement by the members of the 
Academy of the Intronati. It will be convenient in this study to 
check Spanish games against those to be found in the work by 
Girolamo Bargagli.'” 

The scope of the present article has not been limited to a dis- 
cussion of pastimes indulged in by polite society; the pastimes of 
social groups of high and low degree which are met with in the 
comedias are given consideration. Covarrubias in his Dictionary 
gives his personal definition of a juego as ‘‘un entretenimiento, o 
pasatiempo necesario a los hombres que trabajan con el entendi- 
miento para recrearse, y poder volver a tratar con nuevos brfos las 
cosas de veras. Este se toma ordinariamente después de comer, o 
cenar, con buena conversacién de cosas que nos alegren, y nos hagan 
refr, con moderaci6én, y templanza sin perjuicio de nadie; como se 
usaba entre aquellos antiguos sabios, cuyas platicas y conversaciones 
dieron argumento a libros que estan escritos de mucha erudici6n.” 
Such a definition is obviously incomplete, for it is restricted to one 
type of diversion enjoyed by one class of people. That the Spanish 
people of all classes probably indulged in the same kinds of games 
which delighted Italian society is evident from the many allusions 
to them in the comedias, and frequently the actual playing of games 
constitutes an essential part of the comedia matter. 

In his treatment of this material the dramatist has on occasion 
been compelled to subject his ingenuity to a severe strain, but his 
powers for variation are a redeeming feature. The game or diver- 
sion is sometimes parenthetical and unrelated to the subject matter 
of the comedia; at other times it is woven into the plot material. 
By way of illustration let us consider Bargagli’s game No. 10, 
“delle lettere,”’ probably known to all of us to-day. It is the game 


16 Crane, op. cit., pp. 267-284. 

17 An earlier book of games, of very little use for this study, is Innocentio 
Ringhieri’s Cento Giuochi Liberali, et d’Ingegno, Bologna, 1551. I have used the 
second edition, Venice, 1553. For an analysis of this work cf. Crane, op. cit., pp. 
285-290. 
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in which each player chooses a letter of the alphabet, then mentions a 
place to which one has been, the name of the inn where one lodged, 
the name of the host, the food which one ate, etc.; in each case the 
essential word must begin with the letter previously chosen by the 
player. Ascanio de Mori’s Giuoco Piacevole ** contains a detailed 
version of this game as it was played by a party of ladies and gentle- 
men. Crane has given the excellent example to be found in Guillén 
de Castro’s Los malcasados de Valencia.'* Lope de Vega used the 
game in Los amores de Albanio y Ismenia *° wherein the members of a 
bridal party have assembled for a feast. After the ceremony, with 
a background of music, a collation is served and the game of letters 
is played. After the letters A, B and C have been employed in the 
conventional manner, D and E serve the lovers’ purposes and express 
their emotions and true feelings: D for desdén, desdicha, davio, dolor, 
etc., E for embuste, engafio, enigmas, etc. It is to be assumed that 
the audience of Lope’s day was familiar with the game in its proper 
form, and took pleasure in seeing the dramatist vary it to suit his 
needs. When in La infanta desesperada™ Lope employs the game 
of letters again, it is constructed so differently from the conven- 
tional arrangement that it becomes a new game. In this play each 
gentleman must use the letter he has chosen to mention the lady 
of his affections, though he may conceal the real name if he wishes. 
Next he must say what he considers the most beautiful thing about 
the lady and what he desires from her, and he must also make a 
comparison between the lady and his own affection. In the case 
of a lady she must do the same with regard to a gentleman. The 
game is interrupted before the letter C is finished. It requires no 
effort to see that here the central themes of games like Bargagli’s 
No. 6, ‘‘della pit bella parte che possa hauere vn’innamorato,” No. 
43, ‘“‘delle belle parti,” which is concerned with the most beautiful 
qualities possessed by a lady, and No. 16, “‘delle comparationi,” 
have been superimposed on the structure of the conventional game 
of letters. 

The game is played in ABC order in but one other dramatic 
piece which I have examined. In the Auto del nacimiento de Christo, 
Nuestro Bien, y sol a media noche * by Mira de Amescua, the charac- 

18 Mantua, 1574. Cf. Crane, op. cit., pp. 315-318. 

19 Op. cit., pp. 586-587. 

2 Acad. N., I, 5-7. 

* Acad. N., I, 236-237. 

™® Navidad y Corpus Christi, festejados por los mejores ingenios de Espafia, 
Madrid, 1644, p. 236. 
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ters are simple shepherds and shepherdesses and the game is played 
in true rustic fashion. When one of the players uses an incorrect 
word in his narrative, instead of being obliged to pay a forfeit, he is 
smudged by being hit over the head with a bag of ashes. I have 
not found this rustic practice of tiznar actually carried out elsewhere 
in the comedias, but it is mentioned in Lope’s La Madre de la Mejor 
when a game is about to be played: 

Uno [i.e. juego] en que estemos sentados, 

y que quedando tiznados 

nadie se pueda alabar.** 


Bargagli’s game No. 30, “‘de’ tinti,” in which those players who 
make a mistake in the course of a game are smudged, is described 
solely to illustrate the sort of pastime which is not to be recom- 
mended for polite society. Covarrubias mentions this practice 
under the word capones and adds that it was customary among 
rustics especially at Christmas time. Rodrigo Caro, who as far as 
I am aware is the only Spaniard to discuss the origin of games and 
pastimes of sixteenth and early seventeenth century Spain, shows 
considerable interest in this odd procedure, and of it one of the 
speakers (the book is written in dialogue form) says: ‘‘ Nonio Marcelo 
nos asegura que fué juego y burla, y que lo mismo es tiznar el rostro 
a uno que hacer burla de él y tenerlo por hombre ridfculo.” * 
Elsewhere in discussing the game called Papa sal the character 
Melchor, who represents the uneducated man of the people, states: 
‘Si yerra, lastimanle la cara con un tizén de la candela, a que ordi- 
nariamente se juega este juego, y de verle asf tiznado se rfen los 
circunstantes.”” To which D. Fernando replies: “‘ Esa es ceremonia 
comtin a muchos juegos, como ya vimos tratando de ella.” * Alonso 
de Ledesma mentions tiznar frequently in his Juegos de Noches 
Buenas a lo divino. One example from El juego de las colores will 
suffice here: 
A todos tizné la culpa 
en el discurso del juego; 
sélo la Madre y el Hijo 
jamds cometieron yerro.* 
The game which is actually played in Lope’s La Madre de la 
Mejor is a natural outgrowth of the game of letters in ABC order. 
% Acad. N., III, 370-371. 
™ Dias geniales o lidicros, Bibliéfilos andaluces, Sevilla, 1884, p. 211. (The 
dedication of the work is dated Aug. 6, 1626.) 
% Thid., p. 306. 
* BAE, XXXV, 179. 
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Here, as is fitting in a religious play, the characters choose in turn 
the letters of the word MARIA, and select their words on the basis 
of qualities which they associate with the Virgin: milagrosa, arco del 
cielo, rica, etc. In Lope’s San Diego de Alcald*’ the letters of the 
word CHRISTUS are used in much the same way. 

In the Coloquio segundo de los pastores de Belén** by Doctor 
Godinez, the letters M, B and G are selected and a pertinent reason 
for the choice is given. Here a modicum of humor is blended with 
much earnest seriousness, and the game, which serves as the frame- 
work on which this religious play is constructed, becomes the 
medium for a dramatization of the mysteries of the Nativity. 
Again in Lope’s La vida de San Pedro Nolasco** words are asso- 
ciated with the name MARIA and, as Pedro says, these words are 
the names of the five pebbles with which the giant is to be slain. 
In Lope’s El principe perfecto, segunda parte, Alberto says: 


El] mismo nombre perfecto 

dentro en sus letras encierra 

lo que ha de tener un rey 

para que perfecto sea,*® 
and proceeds to enumerate them: P—portugués, E—entendido, 
R—resuelto, etc. These are not strictly speaking social pastimes 
but are obviously evolved from them. The same may be said of 
the device in Lope’s La Arcadia * when Silvio, wishing to inform 
Anarda that he is aware of her lover’s name, lists seven nouns the 
first letters of which in anagram fashion spell out the name of her 
lover. The same device applied to another lover appears again 
later in the same play. 

Another related diversion, one which is not mentioned in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century books of games, is that of the 
lovers’ alphabet, in which an alphabetical list of the loved one’s 
qualities is given. One is reminded of the enumeration in Cer- 
vantes’ story of the Curioso impertinente, and for the comedia, of 
Lope’s Peribdfiez * wherein the protagonist lists alphabetically the 
good qualities which a wife should possess, and Casilda replies 
with an ABC for husbands. Another example, perhaps by Lope, 

 Acad., V, 46. 

** Autos sacramentales con cuatro comedias nuevas, y sus loas y entremeses. 
Primera parte. Madrid, 1655. 

** Acad., V, 6. 

* Acad., X, 526. 

*® Acad., V, 711. 

*® Acad., X, 114. 
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is the Loa de las letras del ABC ** wherein the pastime constitutes 
practically the whole loa. For a comedia with a religious theme 
Lope has a fitting version of the same device. In La nifiez de San 
Isidro * Isidro recites a Christus which he had learned from a 
neighbor’s child: A—amarle, B—bendecir, C—confesar, etc.* 

The well known four 8’s of a lover is the basis of a scene in 
Calder6n’s Lances de amor y fortuna* wherein three different 
characters offer their interpretation of four S’s which are depicted 
onashield. It is quite true that such a treatment of letters *7 might 
be classified under enigmas, especially in cases like the following. 
In Lope’s Las Batuecas del duque de Alba,** when an old shield dated 
the year 750 Spanish Era is found, each of the characters tries to 
interpret for the duke the letters T.S.D.R. which are inscribed on it. 
Ramiro suggests: ‘“‘Tu solo, Dios, reinaste”; the Mayordomo: 
“Tener saber de Dios, recibe el hombre’”’; while Belardo, as clever 
as any gracioso, says: ‘Tonto soy, Duque, remitidlo a un sabio.” 
The shield is sent to the learned doctors of Salamanca who interpret 
it historically as: ‘“‘Teodofilo, sobrino de Rodrigo.” It will not be 
going too far to suggest that an alert audience could take a silent 
part in the action of the play as part of its own enjoyment, just as 
the listeners to quiz programs on the radio do to-day. 

We find an interesting application of the game of telling false- 
hoods in Lope’s El cuerdo en su casa.** This game is Bargagli’s 
No. 62, “delle bugie.’”’ In a discussion of the game in Bargagli’s 
book one of the academicians states that he would not care to play 
the game after what occurred to a friend of his who required a lady 
to redeem her forfeit by telling a lie and received the reply: ‘Io non 
saprei che mi dire altro, se non che voi sete (sic) vn guiant’huomo.” 
In El cuerdo en su casa three servants dispute over who shall have a 

33 Coleccién de entremeses, ed. Cotarelo, NBAE, XVIII, 411-412. 

* Acad., IV, 519. 

* The idea of the lovers’ alphabet has never died out, and in 1901 the Quintero 


brothers introduced it opportunely in their little two act comedy El Nido, Act I, 
scene vi. 


* BAE, VII, 49. 

* J. Brooks, op. cit., p. 15, calls attention to the letter groups found in Lope: 
“We have the four C’s of a husband, the four 8’s of a lover, the three things that 
never sleep, the five things necessary in an honorable man, the three most irre- 
sistible things, and the nine F’s of Francisca.” Cf. J. Morawski, “Les formules 
allitérées de la langue espagnole,”” RFE, 1937, XXIV, especially p. 125, note 2. 

* Acad., XI, 535-538. Crane, op. cit., pp. 188-189, mentions that in the 
Cortegiano each member of a social gathering recites a sonnet declaring what he 


thinks is the meaning of the letter S which the duchess wears on her brow. 
*® Acad. N., 573. 
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plate of French toast (torrijas), and decide to settle the dispute by 
resorting to a game. The game of mentiras is selected and two 
gentlemen, Mendo and Leonardo, and one lady, Dofia Elvira, are 
to act as judges. The gracioso shocks and provokes the judges 
with his mentira: 

Yo sé que Mendo es judfo 

y esté en la iglesia su estampa, 

y que Leonardo es ladrén, 

y que dofia Elvira es mala.‘ 


Of course he wins the contest. 

The game of mentiras suggests the game of verdades, in which each 
whispers to his partner questions which must be answered honestly. 
This game is not mentioned in the Italian and Spanish game books 
cited above but it is played in Tdrrega’s El prado de Valencia. 
The members of a party are seated in the prado by the waterside 
when Margarita says: 

Juguemos los seis un juego 
que llaman de las verdades, 
y no juntemos edades, 

que es juntar lefia con fuego.“ 


This, by the way, is the earliest comedia in which I have found a 
social game played. H. Mérimée, on the basis of internal evi- 
dence, believed that the work was composed in the year 1589." 
Partners for the game could undoubtedly be chosen by adding to- 
gether or matching the ages of the players, but in this play ribbons 
are used to determine who shall be partners. Ribbons are a com- 
mon accessory in connection with social pastimes in the Spanish 
drama. They are used in the selection of partners, as favors, as 
forfeits, and as an instrument in the actual playing of the game. I 
do not find any mention of ribbons in the Italian games of the six- 
teenth century, but they must have come early into use. The 
ribbon is associated with things feminine and would naturally enter 
into the picture once the mingling of the sexes for the purpose of 
indulging in social pastimes had become a common practice. The 
game of cintas is discussed below. 

# Acad. N., XI, 573. 

“ Poetas dramdticos valencianos, Real Academia Espafiola. Biblioteca selecta 
de clésicos espafioles. (Segunda serie.) Madrid, 1929, I, 191. 

“ For references to uses of the cuestién de amor debate in Spanish plays of an 
earlier date than this cf. infra, notes 64, 64a. 

«3 L’ Art Dramatique 4 Valencia, Toulouse, 1913, p. 519. 
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Another game which belongs in the same category as the games 
of mentiras and verdades is the game of maravillas, in which each 
player in turn expresses wonderment over something. This game 
is No. 107 in Bargagli, ‘“‘delle maraviglie.”” It is mentioned, but 
not played, in Lope’s El mejor mozo de Espafia,“ and in Lope’s 
Historia de Tobias it is played in full. One example will show the 
sort of thoughts evoked: 


Maravillome a lo menos, 

de aquellos hombres tan bajos, 
que sin mirar sus trabajos 
murmuran de los ajenos.* 


The first game in Bargagli’s book of games is that of cross pur- 
poses or themes, ‘‘del proposito,” in which each player whispers 
something to his neighbor, who in turn whispers an answer and 
another question until each player has had a turn; after which the 
questions and answers are repeated aloud for the pleasure of the 
company. Bargagli mentions that the game is described in Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso and cites the passage. This game was utilized by 
Cervantes in his Galatea.“ The dramatists do not seem to have 
made any use of it. In Lope’s Los amores de Albanio y Ismenia 
it is rejected by a group about to organize a game because it has been 
played too much, while in Tirso de Molina’s Santa Juana, primera 
parte *"* it is rejected because it is a melancholy game. 

The Historia de Tobtas ** by Lope mentions by name three games 
which are not, however, played in the comedia: efectos, pdjara pinta 
and cintas. The game of efectos I know nothing about. Pdjara 
pinta is apparently still played to-day, and is described in detail in 
the Diccionario de autoridades. Ledesma ** used the game as the 
basis of one of his poems a lo divino. It seems to be a variation of 
Bargagli’s No. 29, “del dar da beccare al l’uccello,” with colors being 
used in Spain instead of fruits for the birds to peck at. A game of 
cintas motivates the plot in Lope’s Los contrarios de amor,® but 
unfortunately the game has just come to an unexpected end as the 
comedia starts. From the context we know only that the players 
Acad., X, 350. 

Acad., III, 303. 

Cf. Crane, op. cit., pp. 585-586. 
Acad. N., I, 5. 

41s NBAE, IX, 240. 

* Acad., ITI, 303. 

* Op. cit., p. 158. 

8° Acad. N., L. 
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sat in a circle and that the ribbon was passed from person to person. 
A game called cintas is discussed by Rodrigo Caro ™ as follows: “yo 
me acuerdo haber visto jugar un juego amatorio, y ridfculo junta- 
mente, sorteando el abrazarse con unos cabos de cintas de que cada 
uno de los cireunstantes, que ordinariamente son hombres y mujeres, 
6 mujeres solas, se ase; y aquellos que salen asidos de una cinta se 
abrazan, y si son ambos varones hay mucha risa, y si varon y 
hembra se abrazan y quedan compadres, de donde tomé el nombre 
el juego.”” There follows a discussion of the game of esconde la cinta. 
Moreto’s use of ribbons for the selection of partners who participate 
in a sarao may be mentioned here.” As will be seen presently some 
games of cintas were probably variants of, or alternate names for, 
games of colores. 

A social gathering in which conversation alone figures is not 
strictly speaking a game, but when the conversation is interspersed 
with the reciting of verse, the telling of stories in turn, the guessing 
of riddles, and the like, it comes under the classification of a game. 
Perhaps the simplest example which comes to mind is in Lope’s 
La moza de cdéntaro ** where the members of a small group assembled 
at the home of Dofia Ana recite sonnets in turn. In Rojas’ Del rey 
abajo ninguno™ Dofia Blanca and the servants while away the 
tedium of waiting for the master’s return from a night’s hunting trip 
by propounding and guessing riddles. 

Riddles, which appear from time to time in the comedias, though 
having an entirely different origin, are nevertheless akin to the 
questions and doubts mentioned earlier.* The latter are almost 
without exception confined to sophisticated arguments involving 
love and lovers, and they will be referred to presently in a discussion 
of the academies. The present article is not concerned with inquiries 
into the origin and history of riddles. An idea of the complexity 
of the problem is evident to all who have read Professor Schevill’s 
article on “‘Some Forms of the Riddle Question.” * In this regard, 
however, it is of interest to note that in Lope’s Contra valor no hay 
desdicha the riddle propounded is: ‘‘What are the three strongest 
things?’’,5’ which recalls the questions put by Darius the Persian, 

4 Op. cit., pp. 239-240. 

% El desdén con el desdén, BAE, XXXIX, 9-10. 

58 Acad. N., XIII, 658-659. 

Cast., XXXV, 89-91. 

55 Cf. Crane, op. cit., p. 8, note 25. 

University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 1911, vol. 2, no. 3. 
Cf. also Crane, op. cit., p. 291. 

57 Acad., VI, 291. 
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i.e. which is the strongest of all things: wine, kings, women or truth? ** 
Lope’s characters include wine and women in their answers but omit 
kings and truth. The game of riddles is Bargagli’s No. 5, “degl’ in- 
dovinelli,” and in discussing it he speaks of the riddle propounded 
by Darius in order to show the antiquity of the device. It is 
interesting to recall that for the correct solution of the riddle of the 
Theban Sphynx and that of Darius a valuable reward was given 
to the successful contestant. So in Lope’s play Cyrus is chosen 
king in fun after giving the most satisfactory answer to the questions 
asked. In Lope’s El saber puede dafiar ** a prince who is waiting 
to keep a rendezvous whiles away the time by posing five riddles 
which his two male companions answer. No ladies are present. 
When the pastime is over the prince speaks of the riddle game which 
they have just been playing as an academia. 

But for a collection of riddles in a dramatic work one has only 
to turn to Lope’s version of La doncella Teodor,® a story from the 
Orient in which a maiden undergoes a trial of wits with her intel- 
lectual superiors. Lope has run the gamut of riddle forms, and we 
find in this play the riddle asked by Darius: What is the strongest 
thing? with the correct classical answer: truth, and the riddle of 
the Sphynx, asked and answered in sonnet form. Lope did not 
copy servilely the riddles propounded in the oriental version of the 
story, for he had a supply of classical and popular lore from which 
to draw. We know of his knowledge of Oedipus, for example, for 
in his comedia El mejor mozo de Espafia when the young Ferdinand, 
he who is later to be king of united Spain, receives a letter containing 
a design prophetic of his future, on which are depicted a sword with 
the letters I and F on either side, each topped with a crown, and 
underneath a multitude of people in non-Spanish attire lie beheaded, 
Don Fadrique exclaims: 

Baje 

Edipo otra vez, e intente 

declarar tales enigmas 

y jeroglfificos tales.” 
The long series of puzzlers in La doncella Teodor ends with a contest 
in lighter vein between Teodor and Padilla, the loser of which is 
bound to undress in public. Here Lope introduces several riddles 
which were undoubtedly popular with the masses, such as: 

58 Cf. Crane, op. cit., p. 265, note 9. 

5° Acad. N., XIII, 524. 

* Acad., XIV, 173 ff. 

* Acad., X, 338. 
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Papitua. jCudl es la sala en que caben 
seis mil hombres por lo menos? 
Tropor. Salamanca, en Espafia.” 


Tirso de Molina in La lealtad contra la envidia inserts a simple 
riddle in passing: 
4En qué el toro se parece 
a la comedia que es mala? 
The answer is: 
Parécense en lo silbado.* 


The commoner type of question or problem in the comedias is 
that which is a heritage of Provengal and Italian tradition. It is 
regularly a debated question on the standard tenzon and academy 
themes in which figure love and lovers. Professor Crawford ™ has 
shown that what is undoubtedly the first appearance in the Spanish 
drama of a cuestién de amor is to be found in the anonymous Comedia 
Fenisa first printed in 1540. In this play the central theme is 
evolved from the first questione of Boccaccio’s Filocolo. This very 
popular first questione next appears in the prologue of Timoneda’s 
Anfitrién (1559). It underwent various dramatic treatments as it 
was used in the works of Timoneda, Lope de Rueda, Alonso de la 
Vega, Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molina.“* The third 
questione of the Filocolo forms the basis of the prologue of Timoneda’s 
Los Menemnos. Based on the first questione “> of the Filocolo and 
recalling Tirso’s handling of the same idea in Dofia Beatriz de Silva 
is what amounts to a rustic version in comedy form by Lope in 
El villano en su rincén.“* In this play, in the course of a peasant 
pastime which consists in pairing off the mozas and mancebos for 
marriage, two peasants dispute over Belisa, and each disputant 
mentions favors which he claims he has received from her. 

Lope’s La prueba de los ingenios ® is motivated on the basis of an 
academic debate, and the subsequent plot development is, as the 

* Acad., XIV, 177. 

NBAE, IV, 581. 

* Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega, revised ed., Philadelphia, 1937, p. 134. 

“* For Timoneda cf. Crawford, op. cit., pp. 122-125; Crawford, Hispanic 
Review, 1933, I, 319-322; for Lope de Rueda cf. Crawford, Spanish Drama, p. 118; 
for Alonso de la Vega cf. Crawford, Spanish Drama, p. 130; for Cervantes cf. J. 
Casalduero, RFE, 1932, XIX, 181-187; Crawford, Spanish Drama, pp. 123-124; 
Crawford, Hispanic Review, 1933, I, 319-322; for Lope and Tirso cf. J. F. Monte- 
sinos, RFE, 1926, XIII, 280-283. 

* For further references to Boccaccio’s first questione cf. Crane, op. cit., 
p. 68, note 12. 

s Acad., XV, 291-292. 
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title of the play indicates, dependent upon it. Calderén’s gCudl es 

mayor perfeccién? is concerned with the solution of the question: 

4Cudl es mayor perfeccién, 

hermosura o discrecién? “ 
This is a cuestién suitable for use in playing Bargagli’s No. 47, 
“‘delle quistioni.”’ Its relation to the Provengal subjects of debate 
and the questions in Boccaccio’s Filocolo is obvious, yet there is 
nothing exactly identical to it in the latter work. Crane *’ mentions 
an Italian dubbia attributed to Gian Giacomo Calandra which bears 
a resemblance to the cuestién in Calder6n’s comedia; it is: Which 
woman pleases the more, one who is fair but siliy, or one deformed 
but clever? Again in Lope’s Quien todo lo quiere * the idea is quite 
parenthetical and in the form of a diversion. Three gentlemen com- 
pete before a lady to see which can state best what jealousy re- 
sembles. The successful contestant is to receive a ribbon as a favor 
from the lady. The winning remark, with its punning and conceits, 
would never have been tolerated in the polite social gatherings 
described in the Cortegiano. 

Academies figure frequently in the plays of the Golden Age, 
either as formal sessions in which a mixed company is present and 
participates, or as less formal gatherings which Lope is inclined to 
dignify with the name of academy.® There is an excellent academy 
session in Rojas Zorrilla’s Lo que querta ver el Marqués de Villena.”® 
The audience is put in readiness for the academic meeting some time 
before it begins, something which, as far as I am aware, is a novelty 
in the Spanish drama. Serafina, the hostess, explains that it is 
Christmas Day, and that she wants to assemble in her home some 
of the cleverest men of the University (the action takes place in 
Salamanca), for she is so inclined toward the arts that she wishes to 
hold an academy. She does so, provides a musical background, 
which is not unusual in the comedias, and after allowing the various 
guests to propose questions she asks the following: 

4Cudl es mds tormento, ver 
muerta su dama un amante, 

o ver, si amado se han, 

que ella aborrezca a quien la ama? 
40 que olvide, o ver su dama 


en poder de otro galén? 
BAE, VII. 


*7 Op. cit., p. 119, note 18a. 

*8 Acad. N., [X, 161. 

* John Brooks, op. cit., pp. 10-11, mentions several plays by Lope in which 
the academy device is present. 
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These questions are as old as the Provengal jocs-partitz. One illus- 
tration will suffice: ‘‘Which is better, a mistress’ death or her faith- 
less life?’”’™! In fact in Moreto’s Industrias contra finezas we find 
this old Provengal joc-partit theme revived and debated in an 
academy. The question here is: 


dolor debe escoger 
la mds hidalga fineza: 
ver la querida belleza 


muerta, o en otro poder? ™ 


The practice of giving favors to the successful debater is not 
always resorted to. In the foregoing play by Rojas the winner is 
awarded a rose; in the play by Moreto no award is made. Another 
example of a complete academy with music, a judge, secretary, and 
presiding officer is to be found in Rojas’ Lo que son mujeres. Rojas, 
it will be remembered, perhaps more often than any of his con- 
temporaries called attention in his plays to the many stereotyped 
devices which the dramatists were constantly using, and as the 
stage is being prepared for the academy in Lo que son mujeres the 
gracioso says: 

Una academia hay también 
en la comedia que escribo.”* 


The subjects for debate which are assigned to the participants are 
both poorly chosen and poorly executed from the standpoint of the 
dignified academy, and I feel convinced that in this play Rojas is 
writing of an academy session which is to put an end to all such 
sessions in the future as far as the drama is concerned. 

Syllogistic reasoning of the sort indulged in by the logicians of 
the period with its concedo and niego found its way into the drama to 
form an integral part of the plot, but what appears to be an anomaly 
in this category is the entertainment provided by two characters 
listed as shepherd and shepherdess in Lope’s La imperial de Otén.™ 
The scene is divorced completely from the dramatic plot and is 
introduced solely ‘para celos y cuestién de amores.” The two 
shepherds enter and are given the following topic to debate: 


Uno dice que [celos] son de amor favores, 
y otro dice que no hay amor con celos. 


™ Cited by Crane, op. cit., p. 10. 
™ BAE, XXXIX, 271. 

3 BAE, LIV, 208. 

™ Acad., VI, 501. 
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Their logic is shocking. Anfriso argues: Love is desire; desire is 
hope; hope is fear; fear is distrust; to distrust is to be jealous; there- 
fore to be jealous is to love. When the shepherds complete their 
subtle reasoning the festivity is interrupted and they leave the 
stage not to appear again. 
_ The academies of Italy all had their devices and emblems, and 
1t was natural for a game of emblems to be listed in Bargagli, No. 
114, “delle imprese.” Crane has studied the history of devices 
and listed an extensive literature on the subject. He says in part: 
“Devices were in great demand in the pseudochivalric age, the 
fifteenth century and the following one, for decorative purposes in 
tournaments, etc. Abundant examples are afforded by such books 
as the Guerras Civiles de Granada, by Ginés Pérez de Hita, the first 
part of which was written between 1589 and 1595, and the Questién 
de Amor, already referred to.” The drama does not seem to 
record any use of devices in the form of a game or social pastime. 
That they had a place in the comedia is apparent from their use in 
Lope’s Del mal lo menos where seven of them are described in detail 
as devices worn by knights in a tournament. One of them is 
involved in the subsequent plot development. All are carefully 
chosen and sound genuine. Here are a few examples: A sphynx 
with a verse from Petrarch—Intendame chi pud; a volcano, its fire 
covered with snow, and the motto in Latin—Latet anguis in herba. 
The knight Arnaldo was delightfully punctilious lest he offend his 
favorite ladies by showing any preference, for his device consisted 
of three stars, in each of which were the letters I, C, F standing for 
Inés, Celia and Fenisa, and underneath the stars the verse—Felice 
quien vuestro es.” 

Colors and color symbolism in Spanish evibene are too well 
known for me to dwell upon them here. Colors, with their symbolic 
meanings, are mentioned in practically every type of Spanish litera- 
ture, but I do not find a specific game of colors such as that men- 
tioned by Bargagli, No. 96, ‘‘de’ colori,” which he explains briefly 
as a game in which each lady is to state what colors she would like 
her knight to wear as he goes into a tournament. In Ringhieri’s 
collection of games the very first is called the game of cavalier, in 
which a knight pretending to be about to participate in a tournament 
asks the ladies to give him a device, a motto, and a color both for his 
clothing and device. The chivalric background of the game is at 
once evident. Ringhieri’s No. 26 is a “‘giuoco de’ colori” in which 
% Op. cit., p. 183, note 55. 

% Acad. N., IV, 453-454. 
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each player is given a color and its symbol to be used in playing the 
game which he describes in detail. The nearest approach to this 
game in Spanish can be found in Ledesma, one of whose games a lo 
divino is ‘‘el juego de las colores.” 7” 

Another social game of colors existed but it seems to be related 
to the game of cintas. I have found two references in the comedias 
to such a game. In Tirso’s Dofia Beatriz de Silva a character says: 


Mil veces (que a los colores 
jugamos) sent{ enlazar 
entre favores de cintas 

mi crédula libertad.”* 


And in Lope’s Historia de Tobias the party cannot play the game of 
cintas because ‘‘no habré aqui tantas colores.” 

In the Spanish drama a game in which colors figure definitely 
and as an important part of the pastime is known as dress the soldier. 
My conjecture is that this is a version of the game of cavalier changed 
to meet the requirements of the common people. The game was 
popular and in principle was always played in practically the same 
way. It is mentioned, but not played, in Lope’s Los amores de 
Albanio y Ismenia,™ and in the Auto del nacimiento de Christo ™ by 
Mira de Amescua. In each instance the players reject it as a pastime 
because they have played it too often. It is also referred to in the 
autobiographical rogue novel Estebanillo Gonzdlez,* and Ledesma * 
has used it as the theme of one of his poems. Rodrigo Caro de- 
scribes the game as follows: ‘‘Fingen un soldado que viene de la 
guerra destrozado y desnudo, y cada uno le manda una pieza de 
vestir, como camisa, sayo, calz6n, etc. El que trae un palo, que 
es el soldado, anda variando, y pidiendo lo que cada uno le mandé, 
le da el castigo que quiere el que trae el soldado.” ** The game is 
spoken of as being “‘muy ordinario en todas ocasiones.” It is 
actually played in at least two comedias by Lope. In El verdadero 
amante ® a staff is set up to represent the soldier, then each in turn is 
to name a color, which is to be the color of some part of the soldier’s 

™ Op. cit., p. 179. 

% NBAE, IV, 490. 

™ Acad., III, 303. 

8° Acad. N., I, 5. 

1 Navidad y Corpus Christi, Madrid, 1644, p. 236. 

® Clas. Cast., CVIII, 173. 

83 Op. cit., p. 153. 

“ Op. cit., p. 307. 

% Acad., V, 599-601. 
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livery. After the colors have all been selected the interlocutor 
begins a running commentary on the nature of the soldier’s attire, 
and whenever he mentions a color, the one who originally selected 
that color must repeat.the word immediately or pay a forfeit. At 
the start of the game as each chooses a color he also gives the 
symbolic meaning which he attaches to it: green, hope; black, 
sadness; red, joy; turquoise, loyalty; and so forth. 

In Lope’s religious drama El nacimiento de Cristo * the same 
game is played, altered to suit its non-secular environment. The 
leader starts the game by saying: 


Jestis viene a ser soldado, 
aunque capitan nacié. 


The game stops, however, before the second part in which forfeits 
are demanded is reached. 

In Bargagli’s No. 114, ‘de’ proverbi,” each player states a 
proverb and then interprets its meaning. Such a game has not 
been found in the comedias. The Entremés de los refranes,*” which 
is a tour de force in proverb dispensing, will not serve as an illustra- 
tion unless we consider the whole play as a game, and even then the 
interesting feature of interpretation is lacking. 

Games like cards, dice, and similar table games are not included 
among the acceptable pastimes for mixed company. In Scipione 
Bargagli’s I trattenimenti (1587) ** wherein ladies and gentlemen 
engage in social games, tell stories and sing love songs, one of the 
characters suggests that games of dice and cards be played, but the 
ladies do not approve. Although card games are frequent in the 
comedias I have found only one instance in which ladies and gentle- 
men participate in a card game. In Lope’s Acertar errando * with a 
background of music the ladies are able by means of equivocal 
remarks in connection with the game to pass on information to the 
men. 
All games which have been discussed up to this point are quiet 
social pastimes in which the players remain seated. Sports or 
active games like ball, blind man’s buff, hide and seek, to the 
number of at least fifteen are mentioned in the dramas, but hide and 
seek is the only one I have found actually played.* Games of this 


% Acad., III, 404405. 

NBAE, XVII, 176. 

88 Cf. Crane, op. cit., p. 297, note 43. 

Acad. N., III, 52. 

* In the Auto sacramental de la santa inquisicién by Lope, Acad., ITI, 155. 
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sort are looked upon with disfavor by Bargagli, especially those 
wherein players are made dupes or are struck by others. In Lope’s 
Los pleitos de Ingiaterra mention is made of Bargagli’s No. 33 
‘dell’ atturato,” a kind of blindfold game in which the person blind- 
folded is struck on the hand. The king in the comedia says: 


Son celos como aquel juego 
que adivina el que estd ciego 
quien le da el golpe en la mano." 


This is the game which Ledesma * calls la palmada, and the formula 
used by him in the game is “ Adivina quién te dié, que la mano te 
asent6.”’ Rodrigo Caro gives us the following explanation of this 
pastime: ‘‘pénese un muchacho los ojos cerrados; los otros andan 
alrededor, ddndole pellizcos, diciendo: ‘Adivina quién te dié, la 
madre que te parié’; el que est4é puesto escucha las voces dénde 
suenan, y atinando por ellas, si coge 4 alguno le pone en su lugar.” * 
Note that it is here spoken of as a boy’s game, which probably ac- 
counts for the pellizcos instead of the palmada. In Lope’s Adonis y 
Venus the game of palmada is mentioned but not played.™ 

Jokes and games of jest are also to be excluded from the list of 
polite games. We find them on the Spanish stage from the earliest 
times, perhaps dating back to the lost juegos de escarnio. The Auto 
del repelén (1509) by Juan del Encina is probably the first dramatic 
work embodying these practices. Polite society would frown upon 
the Schelmeret which four girls play on an innocent male victim at 
Carnival time in Quifiones de Benavente’s El abadejillo. In the 
game of hide the egg he is made to conceal it in his hat, whereupon 
a blindfolded player slaps him on the head, breaking the egg; next he 
must stoop to the floor, and when he does so a conveniently placed 
syringe squirts water in his face. Feigning to help him in his 
predicament the girls hand him a towel covered with flour with 
which to wipe himself. But as Juana says at the end of the playlet: 


De las Carnestolendas 
el dulce tiempo 

es cosecha de locos, 
prueba de cuerdos.* 


Acad. N., VIII, 498. 
*® Op. cit., p. 177. 
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I have left for the last a discussion of one of the oldest games, 
which has figured in history and literature for many centuries. I 
do not find it listed in the Italian game books of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, though Bargagli’s No. 48, ‘‘della corte del principe,’”’ resembles 
it in some respects. It is known as the game of rey or rey de burlas. 
This is not the same as the king or leader in social gatherings, who 
seems to be a descendant of the Greek Symposiarch and the Rex 
Convivii. The king in fun is first mentioned in Herodotus who 
associates the game with the childhood of Cyrus the Great. Justin, 
following Trogus Pompeius, also mentions the fact that the boy 
companions of Cyrus elevated him to the post of king. In Herod- 
otus the election of the king is followed by the bestowing of offices 
upon the other players; while in Justin this part of the game is 
omitted and Cyrus gets into trouble for beating a boy who refused 
to obey him. 

The king-in-fun theme as it appears in the Spanish comedia has 
been discussed by G6mez Ocerin in his edition of Vélez de Guevara’s 
El rey en su imaginacién.* There exist two plays by Vélez de 
Guevara and three by Lope de Vega in which this theme has been 
used. In all of these plays the practice of choosing a king in fun is 
spoken of as a game, and I have no doubt that there is truth in the 
words spoken by Lope in Lo que estd determinado: 


sueien hacer pastores 
estos juegos? 


Gémez Ocerin also calls attention to the statement in the Floresta 
espanola by Melchor de Santa Cruz that round about Saragossa the 
peasants had the habit of electing a king for the day. 

The Diccionario de autoridades, s. v. Rey, reads: ‘“‘Llaman tam- 
bien al que en algun juego, i por fiestas, manda por algun tiempo a 
los demds.”’ It is not possible to determine whether this refers only 
to a children’s game or not. Rodrigo Caro discusses the game of 
rey, saying that in Greek it is called Basilinda, and cites a reference 
from Julius Pollux’ Onomasticon which he interprets as follows: 
‘Dice que se disponen los muchachos por suerte, cada uno en el 
lugar que le cabe; el rey manda lo que se ha de hacer, y a él que le 
cabe la suerte de ser criado hace todo lo que le manda.” * The 
game as it was played in Spain at that time is then described: “Ese 
juego tambien llaman hoy dia del Rey, y lo es aquel 4 quien cabe 

* Teatro antiguo espafiol, Madrid, 1920, III, 117-121. 

Acad. N., VII, 221. 

8 Op. cit., p. 230. 
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la suerte, la cual se hacia 4 Castilla y Leon, 6 Pares y Nones; el que 
es rey manda 4 cada uno de los otros lo que quiere por su antojo. 
Si le manda que se desnude, al punto se desnuda en pelota; que 
lleve 4 cuestas una piedra, la lleva; si quiere que cante 6 baile, ha 
de cantar 6 bailar, aunque no sepa.” This children’s version of the 
game may be the same as the pastime known as rey de gallos which 
is apparently still played to-day. It is mentioned but not played in 
Lope’s El villano en su rincén: 

Rey tienen los animales, 

y obedecen al leén; 


los nifios rey de los gallos; * 
and in Matos Fragoso’s reworking of Lope’s play, El sabio en su 


retiro y villano en su rincén, when King Alfonso tells Beatriz that she 
is to conquer a king, she replies: 


No es mucho, si es rey de gallos.!® 


The children’s game of rey or rey de gallos plays but a small réle in 
the drama of the Golden Age and mention of it adds no further 
information to the rey en su imaginacién theme. But the subject 
becomes both involved and attractive when we consider a group of 
plays overlooked by Gémez Ocerin in his study of the king-in-fun 
theme. 

There are three plays in Spanish which deal with Tamerlane the 
Great: La nueva ira de Dios y gran Tamorldn de Persia attributed to 
Luis Vélez de Guevara, El vaquero emperador by Matos Fragoso, 
Diamante and Gil Enriquez, and El villano gran sefior y gran Tamor- 
lén de Persia by Rojas, Villanueva and Roa.'" In the two plays 
last mentioned the shepherds crown their companion Tamerlane 
king in fun. The authors of all three plays are indebted especially 
to Pedro Mejfa’s Silva de varia leccién ' for information concerning 
this oriental monarch. One of Pedro Mejfia’s sources was the short 
account given by Bautista Fulgoso in his De dictis factisqgue memora- 

* Acad., XV, 296. 

10 BAE, XLVII, 210. 

101 For the latter play I have used: El villano gran sefior y gran Tamorlan de 
Persia by Rojas, Villanueva and Roa, edited with an introduction and notes by 
Boyd Ross Ewing, Jr. (unpublished Cornell University dissertation, 1931). 
For El vaquero emperador I have used a photostatic copy of the ms. in the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, Madrid. Of La nueva ira de Dios I have seen only the outline as 
given by Ewing. 

1 T have used the Madrid, 1673, edition. Cf. p. 191. 
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bilibus collectanea '* wherein it is stated that Tamerlane was a 
shepherd and that in their games the shepherds elected him king, 
whereupon he caused each one to swear to obey his commands. In 
all three Spanish plays which treat of Tamerlane mention is made 
of his physical strength and prowess. In two of them ™ the play 
opens with Tamerlane demonstrating his strength to his shepherd 
companions. In El villano gran sefior he is in song called 


el rey de los pastores. 
In El vaquero emperador the shepherds say: 


de laurel le coronemos 

y por pasatiempo y chanza 

con él al reinar juguemos. 
In this play Tamerlane chooses a shepherd to be his second in com- 
mand, though he appoints no other officers. In the other two plays 
he does not make any appointments. 

In El villano gran sefior it is related that the young shepherd has 
been victorious over the other youths in throwing the bar, in jump- 
ing and in wrestling. Now in Lope’s version of the story of Cyrus, 
Contra valor no hay desdicha, we find exactly the same situation. 
Cyrus has demonstrated his ability in running, jumping and throw- 
ing the bar, and on the stage emerges victorious in a wrestling match. 
He asks his companions to try the strength of his arm by twisting it, 
and Tamerlane makes the same request in El vaquero emperador. 
Neither Herodotus nor Justin alludes to these sports in connection 
with the boyhood of Cyrus, nor does Pedro Mejia nor any of the 
other Spanish writers who treat of Tamerlane. We have then in 
Lope’s play the same extra-legendary element of athletic prowess as 
that which appears in El villano gran sefior and El vaquero emperador, 
in addition to the legendary king-in-fun theme. No attempt is 
made here to solve the problem of sources. However, it is interest- 
ing to note the persistency of the rey de burlas theme, based on a 
popular game, as it spreads across the pages of Spanish dramatic 
literature involving Cyrus, Tamerlane, Pelayo, and at least two 
other Spanish dramatic personages. 

Sufficient evidence has been presented, I hope, to show that the 
Spanish comedia is not without its games and polite social pastimes 
which have been used as extraneous material appealing to the 
audience, and as an accessory to plot development. 

Gerorce Irvinc DALE 

Cornell University 


108 Milan, 1509, Book III, chap. iv. 
1% Fl villano gran sefior and El vaquero emperador. 


ON THE LITERARY PRINCIPLES AND PSEUDONYMOUS 
WORK OF JUAN NICASIO GALLEGO 


6 H** que huir de la propensién a singularizarse en el modo de 
presentar las ideas, alambicado o exagerado; vicio propio, 

mas que de la edad, del siglo presente . . .” ' wrote Juan Nicasio 
Gallego to the Marqués de Valmar in 1835. And the Marqués, 
Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, quotes this advice, along with the 
entire letter from which it is extracted, in proving Gallego’s ad- 
herence to classical doctrines, and his antipathy toward the romantic 
movement. ‘Vid Gallego,” says Cueto, in his preface to an edition 
of the poet’s work, ‘‘con un sentimiento de antipatia que se com- 
prende fdcilmente, la introduccién del romanticismo en Espafia. 
Parecfale una anarqufa literaria perturbadora del buen gusto. . . .”? 

Cueto is the first of a long list of critics who have pointed out 
Gallego’s neo-classic tastes, and his abhorrence of the forms and 
spirit of romanticism. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, for example, states that 
the poet ‘‘outlived romanticism, and remained unaffected by it’’; * 
Cejador y Frauca claims that he is “‘el tipo mds acabado del gusto 
antirromdntico aunque sin safia ni encono”;* and Hurtado and 
Palencia, although they call attention to the author’s translation of 
Manzoni’s I promessi spost and his composition of the thematically 
romantic El Conde de Saldafia, affirm that he was ‘“‘siempre cladsico y 
sin transigir con el romanticismo.’”’* Professor Romera-Navarro, 
however, after quoting Cueto’s letter referred to above, suggests 
that both Quintana and Gallego reflect the romantic spirit in 
“‘composiciones sueltas” such as Quintana’s La fuente de la mora 
encantada, and Gallego’s El Conde de Saldafia.* Professor Northup 
adds an interesting note: “Late in life we find him flirting with 
Romanticism, translating Ossian and Manzoni, joining in the move- 
ment to write ballads on heroes of the past. . . .””7 (In this con- 

1 Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, LXI, cexxvii. 

2 Ibidem. 

* Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James, A New History of Spanish Literature, Oxford, 
1926, p. 432. 

‘ Cojadoe Frasca, Julio, Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, VI, 425. 

* Hurtado, Juan, and Angel Gonzdlez Palencia, Historia de la literatura es- 
pafiola, Madrid, 1932, p. 832. 

* Romera-Navarro, M., Historia de la literatura espafiola, Boston, 1928, p. 463. 

7 Northup, George T., An Introduction to Spanish Literature, Chicago, 1929, 
p. 319. 
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nection, it might be well to revise the above statement in accord 
with the fact that Gallego’s translation of Ossian consisted of an 
adaptation of a play from the French of Arnault, entitled Oscar, hijo 
de Osidn,’ and that it was performed first in 1807, when the adaptor 
was thirty years of age. One of Gallego’s biographers tells us that 
he had also completed a translation of Scott’s Ivanhoe, although the 
latter was never published.) ® 

It is to the criticism of a contemporary, however, that we must 
turn for a more detailed and illuminating treatment of Gallego and 
romanticism. In his introduction to selections from the poet’s 
work, which he published in Paris in 1840, Eugenio de Ochoa refers 
to Gallego in these terms: ‘‘ Uno de nuestros literatos mds distingui- 
dos de la escuela del siglo precedente: es decir, cldésico puro (por lo 
menos él asf lo cree) y defensor acérrimo de los principios de Horacio 
y de Boileau. Luego veremos en sus composiciones si ha sido fiel 
observante de sus decantadas doctrinas.’’'® Ochoa then discusses 
Gallego’s earliest poetry, which he considers purely classical in 
expression and inspiration. Nevertheless, in later compositions, 
such as the famous Elegia al dos de mayo and the lesser known Elegia 
a la muerte del Duque de Fernandina he finds very definite charac- 
teristics of romantic verse: in subject matter—the bells, the ‘béve- 
das géticas,’ the moonlight, deep melancholia; in presentation— 
the irregular metrical scheme, and unusual verse forms. ‘‘Mucho 
pudiera afiadir,”’ concludes Ochoa, ‘‘examinando las pocas obras que 
después ha escrito este perezoso poeta, en comprobacién del desvfo 
que en ellas se nota del carril aristotélico-horaciano; pero me canso, 
y creo que con lo dicho hay lo bastante para mi propésito, reducido, 
no a elogiar ni a criticar las poesfas del sefior Gallego, sino a mani- 
festar que sin quererlo, y acaso sin advertirlo, sigue no muy de 
lejos la corriente del romanticismo, que reprueba y mira como una 
lastimosa corrupcién del buen gusto.” 

If the works referred to above, which show rather definite roman- 
tic tendencies, should be considered with Gallego’s pseudonymous 
contributions to the theater, there may be sufficient evidence to 
warrant a reconsideration of our present opinion of the poet’s isola- 

* Oscar, hijo de Osidn, tragedia francesa, puesta en verso castellano, y acomo- 


* Gonzalez Negro, E., Estudio biogrdfico de Don Juan Nicasio Gallego, Zamora, 
1901, p. 24. 


1°Ochoa, Eugenio de, Apuntes para una biblioteca de escritores espafioles 
contempordneos en prosa y verso, Paris, 1840, p. 24. 
Jbid., p. 28. 
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tion from the literature of his own period, and a reaffirmation and 
strengthening of Ochoa’s stand. 
Gallego made use of the anagram, José Ulanga y Algocin, as 
early as 1829, and his disguise was not a secret to theatrical critics of 
the time. In a journal of that year, the one-act comedy, El marido 
soltero, was first attributed to José Ulanga y Algocin, and was 
shortly afterwards referred to as the work of Juan Nicasio Gallego.” 
It has been established that Gallego also employed the names 
Zelmiro, and Gelasio Galan y Junco, although no information has 
heretofore been available concerning the works which he published 
under them.'"* The more popular literary historians, however, have 
omitted any reference to Gallego’s use of pseudonyms. Indeed, 
Cejador y Frauca “ and Le Gentil “ have failed to identify him as 
the author of those works attributed to José Ulanga y Algocin. 
Gallego’s use of pseudonyms embraced the years 1825-1830, per- 
haps the most difficult period of his life. Early in 1824 he had 
incurred the unfavorable attention of Ferdinand VII, and had been 
removed from his sinecure as ‘arcediano mayor’ of the cathedral of 
Valencia. The following years he spent principally in Barcelona, 
where he edited books for school use,"* and wrote for the stage, under 


2 “Teatros,”’ Correo literario y mercantil, nam. 165, July 31, 1829; ibid., nim. 
182, September 9, 1829. 

13 References to Gallego’s use of pseudonyms are to be found in the following 
works: (a) Ferndndez Duro, C., Coleccién bibliogrdfico-biogrdfico de noticias referen- 
tes a la provincia de Zamora, o materiales para su historia, Madrid, 1891, p. 12; 
(b) Gonzalez Negro, E., op. cit., pp. 65 ff.; (c) Espasa-Calpe (publishers), Enci- 
clopedia universal ilustrada, LV, 763; (d) Maxiriarth (pseudonym of Eugenio 
Hartzenbusch), Unos cuantos seudénimos de escritores espafioles, Madrid, 1904, 
p. 29. 

“4 Op. cit., VI, 425. 

4% Le Gentil, G., Les revues littéraires de l’ Espagne pendant la premiére moitié 
du XIX* sitcle, Paris, 1909, p. 23. 

% A collection of plays for classroom use, and a textbook on geography com- 
prised his educational endeavors: (a) Teatro de los nifios, o coleccién de composi- 
ciones dramdticas para uso de las escuelas y casas de educacién. Dala a luz D. 
José Ulanga y Algocin, Barcelona, 1828; (b) Manual geogrdfico, 0 compendio de la 
geografia universal, para uso de las escuelas y colegios, dispuesto con arreglo a la nueva 
divisién adoptada por los geégrafos a los tiltimos descubrimientos de los viajeros y al 
actual estado politico de la Europa; con dos mapas y varias figuras para su mejor 
inteligencia. Tercera edicién, corregida y aumentada considerablemente por 
D. José Ulanga y Algocin, ex-profesor de geografia e historia de L.C.P.D.S.M. 
Barcelona, Imp. y lib. de J. F. Piferrer, 1838. (A copy of the first edition of the 
work, published in Barcelona in 1828, is to be found in the Biblioteca Municipal, 
Madrid.) 
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the names of Zelmiro and José Ulanga y Algocin '!’—evidently a labor 
of necessity rather than of love. 

At least four plays can be attributed to the poet-translator. The 
first, and most successful, was the adaptation of the French melo- 
drama, Trente ans, ou la vie d’un joueur,"* which had been played in 
Paris in June of 1827. Gallego submitted his manuscript to the 
censor on December 11th of that year,’* and the play was approved 
on the 28th of January, 1829. It had been submitted to the censor 
as the work of José Ulanga y Algocin, but was played in Madrid on 
the 14th of February as anonymous, and was published in Barcelona 
in the following year as the work of Zelmiro.2® It may be added 
that a later edition again attributed it to Ulanga y Algocin.” 
Treinta afios, o la vida de un jugador, as it was called, was enthusiasti- 
cally received, and became the most unusual success of the pre- 
romantic period, and the most popular single play of the first half- 
century. 

Las fechortas de Cartucho, or Cartucho, gran capitdn de bandoleros, 
is the second of Gallego’s adaptations for the theater.” It is a 
treatment of a romantic figure popular on the eighteenth century 
French stage. Gallego’s version, indeed, is a free rendition of 
Nezel and Overnaye’s Cartouche,* published in 1827. It was 


17 Maxiriarth (Eugenio Hartzenbusch) also refers to Gallego’s use of the 
anagrams Casinio and Gelasio Galdén y Junco, although he lists no publications 
under these names; op. cit., p. 29. 

18 Trente ans, ou la vie d’un joueur, melodrame en 3 journées par MM. Victor 
Ducange et Dinaux, Paris, Barba, 1827. : 

1° Treinta afios, o la vida de un jugador, drama trdgico en 3 jornadas, traducido 
del francés por D®. José Ulanga y Algocin. Manuscript, Biblioteca Municipal, 
Madrid, P’. Leg®. 35 N*. 25 App*. B.M. (This copy, which bears the approval 
of the censor, carries on many of its pages the rubric of Juan Nicasio Gallego. 
Three other manuscript copies of the work are available at the Biblioteca Munici- 
pal, one of them being accompanied by a ‘guién’ which provides directions for stage 
settings, etc.) 

* Treinta afios, o la vida de un jugador, melodrama de espectdculo en 3 actos, 
nuevamente traducido al teatro espafiol por Zelmiro. Barcelona, Imp. de J. F. 
Piferrer, 1829. 

1 Ducange, V., T'reinta afios, o la vida de un jugador, traducida al espafiol por 
D. José Ulanga y Algocin, Teatro selecto coleccionado por D. Francisco José Orellana, 
Barcelona, 1866. 

% Las fechorias de Cartucho, drama histérico en 3 actos de D*. José Ulanga y 
Algocin (first act dated 1828). Manuscript, Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid, 
Leg’. 2°. de la F- al N°. 33-1-114-5. (Another copy of the manuscript, e!so dated 
1828, bears throughout its pages the rubric of Gallego.) 

*8 Cartouche, melodrame en 3 actes par Théodore N(ezel) et Armand O(ver- 
nay), Quoy, 1827. 
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presented on the 24th of August, 1829, at the Teatro de la Cruz in 
Madrid, and ran for only four performances. The press criticized 
severely its evil moral influence, poor structure and unsatisfactory 
climax, although it praised the unusual scenic effects.™ 

The third play, and one to which we have already referred, was 
El marido soltero,* an adaptation of Scribe’s one-act comedy, Fron- 
tin, mari-gargon. It was played on the fifth of September, 1829, in 
Madrid, with considerably more success than that which had 
attended the performance of Cartucho. Finally, the fourth of the 
anonymous works, La sondmbula,* another translation from Scribe, 
was given on the 27th of April, 1831.?” 

In preface to a brief discussion of the plots of the four plays, it 
might be said that they vary widely in theme. El marido soltero 
is a sprightly, though slightly risqué comedy of manners. It 
concerns the trials of a valet, who secretly married to the chamber- 
maid against the orders of his master, finds the latter paying court 
to the chambermaid, and demanding his assistance. 

The plot of La sondmbula is familiar to anyone acquainted with 
Bellini’s opera. The experiences of the young girl who walks in her 
sleep, the romantic temperament of her lover, the excellent scenic 
effects—all are points of particular interest in a theater turning to 
the romantic drama. 

It may be truthfully said that Cartucho, of the play of the same 
title, typifies “‘genius impelled by fate to evil”—and that his is a 
réle which was to become quite common in the romantic drama. 
Again, the unusual scenic effects employed in the play merit special 
attention. 

La vida de un jugador, Gallego’s most successful work, ostenta- 
tiously violates the unities of time and place in depicting the crimes, 
and the final tragedy of an evil man, brought to justice (and repent- 
ance) by romantic means. The work is divided into jornadas and 

™ “Teatros,” Correo literario y mercantil, nim. 176, August 26, 1829. 

% El marido soltero, comedia en un acto, acomodada a nuestro teatro por D. 
José Ulanga y Algocin. Manuscript, Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid (dated 1828, 
with approbation by censor of 1848). 


%* La sondmbula, comedia en dos actos y en prosa arreglada a nuestro teatro 
por D. José Ulanga y Algocin. Manuscript, Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid 
(dated 1831). 

27 Bretén de los Herreros, reviewing the play, pointed out that Ulanga y 
Algocin was the anagram of an author well known to the Spanish reading public, 
although he did not identify him as Gallego. See “Teatro del Principe,’”’ Correo 
literario y mercantil, nim. 438, April 29, 1831. 
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cuadros, reintroducing to the nineteenth century stage a form to be 
preferred in the hey-day of romanticism. 

In conclusion, when we consider the essentially romantic charac- 
teristics of many of Gallego’s works to which critics have previously 
called attention (his early Ossianic drama, the translations of J 
promessi sposi and Ivanhoe, and the poems dealing with the Conde 
de Saldafia and the Duque de Fernandina) along with the four plays, 
and in particular the two melodramas, referred to in this article, it is 
apparent that considerable revision should be made in the generally 
accepted estimates of his literary tastes and tendencies. Indeed, 
it is evident that Gallego’s personal assertions concerning his work 
should be received with the same suspicion as are the statements of 
Zorrilla with reference to his Don Juan. 


A. K. 


New York City 


VARIA 
BIOGRAPHIES OF PERSONAJES ILUSTRES 


INTELLECTUALS rose easily to political power in the late lamented 
Spanish republic, until a lustrum of life deprived its publie offices of 
their glamor. In the War of Independence, a century and a quarter be- 
fore, many intellectuals were torn from their ivory towers and thrust into 
public life. Exeept for Valdés and a few others, they acquitted them- 
selves with abnegation, bravery, tenacity, and above all faith in their 
country. Outstanding was Isidoro Antillén (1777-1820), an Aragonese 
scholar who abandoned his chair at the Colegio de Nobles in Madrid and 
hurried to beleaguered Saragossa, where he helped to impress on the 
French the lesson of Aragonese stubbornness. He retreated, the better 
to continue his patriotie work, first to Seville, then to Cadiz and finally 
to Palma de Mallorea. His reward was an unhappy death, in 1820, after 
a long and inhuman imprisonment to which, as a liberal, he had been 
condemned by the government of Ferdinand VII. His fellow liberals, 
who regarded him as a martyr, refused to forget. Twenty-nine years 
later, in 1849, Ferdinand’s daughter, Isabel II, sought to redress her 
father’s crime. She granted to Don Isidoro’s widow, together with a 
pension, the title of Condesa de Antillén. 

This family was soon to be united with that of another but less in- 
tellectual hero of the War of Independence, Andrés Pérez de Herrasti, 
about whom, unfortunately, little is known. He rose suddenly to fame 
in 1810 as the defender of Ciudad Rodrigo against the French. He was 
compelled to capitulate to the superior forces of Ney, and was taken 
as a prisoner to France, whence he returned at the end of the war. It 
would seem that a grandson of Pérez de Herrasti married the eldest 
daughter of the Condesa de Antillén, and by this marriage became the 
Count of Antillén. The offspring of this union was Don Isidoro Pérez 
de Herrasti y Antillén, christened after the scholarly martyr of the War 
of Independence. He became third Count of Antillén, and, in order to 
strengthen the proud union between the families of the two heroes of the 
francesada, married Dofia Josefa Pérez de Herrasti y Vasco. The eldest 
son of this union, who came into the world on October 10, 1860, bore 
therefore the strange name of Antonio Pérez de Herrasti y Pérez de 
Herrasti. Don Isidoro and Dofia Josefa, who were now accepted mem- 
bers of the conservative nobility, decided to strengthen their social po- 
sition by marrying this son Antonio with a daughter of an old family, 
for in Spain the date of creation of a title is a matter of great importance. 
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Dofia Josefa arranged the engagement, although she died before the pre- 
nuptial period, traditionally protracted in Spain, ended in the decisive 
ceremony. It was a happy day in 1890 (?), when Don Antonio mar- 
ried Dofia Maria de la Coneepcién de Orellana y Maldonado, daughter 
of a grandee of Spain, the Marqués de Albaida, whose title dated from 
1605. Since Don Antonio died in 1902, it was his son, Don Antonio 
Pérez de Herrasti y Orellana, who became fourth Count of Antillén, 
when his grandfather passed away in 1904. 

We see then from this summary that Dofia Josefa Pérez de Herrasti 
was a woman of respectable but untitled origin, who married into the 
title of Countess of Antillén just as her relative and father-in-law, also 
a Pérez de Herrasti, had become Count of Antillén by marriage. Then, 
by the engagement of her son, she became allied with one of the old 
families of the Peninsula. In the society of monarchical Spain, this rise 
may truly be described as meteoric. 

Dofia Josefa’s social aspirations were not merely for rank and honor. 
She seems to have been intelligent and charming, and she naturally 
wished to shine not only with borrowed brilliance, but also with her own 
light. She therefore inaugurated a tertulia which became one of the 
principal meeting-places of Restoration society. It was frequented not 
only by titulos, but also by plebeian albeit presentable intellectuals. Dofia 
Josefa was attempting to keep alive the cultural tradition of the original 
Isidoro Antillén, thus proving that she was much more than a mere social 
climber. Two of her most assiduous guests were Campoamor and the 
iconoclastic Castelar. 

One of the unfortunate aspects of such an association as this is that it 
tends to develop into what is commonly called a mutual admiration so- 
ciety. This was the only drawback to an otherwise excellent idea which 
Dofia Josefa conceived and put into effect about 1885: that of having 
her regular tertulianos, all of whom were famous or at least well-known, 
write each others’ biographies in an album which she bought especially 
for that purpose. The poet Campoamor initiated the process by writing 
a rather fulsome biography, or perhaps we should say panegyric, of his 
friend Cénovas del Castillo. It may be found in Campoamor’s Obras 
completas (Madrid, Felipe Gonzalez Rojas, 1909), II 689-703. On p. 
690, the editors of the Obras completas give us a facsimile of the first 
page of the original. The title reads Caénovas—Biografia escrita para el 
album de personajes célebres de la Condesa de Antillén. The word per- 
sonajes is crossed out, and contempordneos written over it. This would 
seem to indicate that the Countess did not know whether to entitle her 
album Personajes célebres or Contempordneos célebres. As we shall see 
later, this title finally beeame Personajes ilustres. The album was much 
cherished by the Countess, and when, soon afterward, she died, she be- 
queathed it to Campoamor. Within a short time, in 1888, an event oc- 
eurred which aroused, throughout Spain, excitement and a suspicion of 
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hilarity. The foremost politician of the day, CAénovas del Castillo, aged 
seventy, married Joaquina de Osma y Zavala, aged thirty-three, daughter 
of the Marqués de la Puente y Sotomayor. Campoamor could think of 
no better wedding-present for his friend than the album bequeathed him 
by the Condesa de Antillén and containing his own biography of the 
bridegroom. This we know from an editorial footnote in Campoamor’s 
Obras completas, II, 691. The fate of the album is unfortunately a 
mystery. CAnovas was assassinated in 1897, when the album probably 
remained in the possession of his wife. In her favor the title of Duquesa 
de Cénovas del Castillo, with a grandeeship of the first class (an unusual 
honor), was established in 1901 as a consolation for the death of her 
husband; this parallels the aforementioned creation of the title Conde 
de Antillén. This did not improve Dojfia Joaquina’s condition, for she 
died the next year, 1902, when her title and most of her estate passed to 
her cousin, Don Joaquin Fernandez de Cérdoba y Osma, Duque de Arién, 
who was no less than five times a grandee of Spain. It is probable that 
the humble album which interests us beeame absorbed into the immense 
Arién estate, but there is unfortunately no proof. The disappearance of 
this document is regrettable, since it constitutes a serious break in our 
story. 

We must return now to the eighties of the last century, when the 
tertulia of the Condesa de Antillén produced the album which was suc- 
ecessively the property of Campoamor and Cénovas. The same group of 
intellectuals were striving to give Spanish society some of the cultural 
equipment possessed by the French upper classes. They therefore 
offered their enthusiastic collaboration when a rich Maecenas, José 
Ldzaro, proposed to found a periodical in imitation of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. Thus it was that the first number of La Espaiia Moderna ap- 
peared in January, 1889. As its ‘ Prospecto’ says: 

“Es innegable que hasta hoy, descontadas algunas tentativas cuyo 
mérito no debe discutirse, han carecido los lectores espafioles de una pu- 
blicacién que sea a nuestra patria, y en general a los paises en que se 
habla nuestra lengua, lo que a Francia la Revue des Deux Mondes: suma 
intelectual de la edad contemporanea, sin perder por eso, antes cultivandolo 
y extremdndole hasta donde razonablemente quepa, el cardcter castizo y 
nacional.” 

The board of editors of this review consisted of Concepcién Arenal, 
Barrantes, Campoamor, CAnovas del Castillo, Castelar, Echegaray, Galdés, 
Menéndez y Pelayo, Pardo-Bazin, Palacio Valdés, Pi y Margall, ‘ Dr. 
Thebussem,’ Valera and Zorrilla. 

La Espaiia Moderna had seareely been launched, when the same group 
decided to give public expression to the idea of the album which the Con- 
desa de Antillén had sponsored. Thus it was that they inaugurated a 
series of brief biographies under the title “ Personajes ilustres.” The 
University of California Library possesses an almost complete series, bound 
together in alphabetical order, as follows: 
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Alarcén, by Emilia Pardo Bazdn. 
Bretén de los Herreros, by the Marqués de Molins. 
Campoamor, by Emilia Pardo Bazan. 

Canovas, by Campoamor. 

Coloma, by Emilia Pardo Bazan. 

Fernén Caballero, by José Maria Asensio. 
Hartzenbusch, by A. Ferndndez-Guerra. 
Martinez de la Rosa, by M. Menéndez y Pelayo. 
Nuiiez de Arce, by M. Menéndez y Pelayo. 
Tamayo y Baus, by Isidoro Ferndndez Flérez. 
Trueba, by R. Becerro de Bengoa. 

Vega (V. de la), by J. Valera. 

Zorrilla, by Isidoro Fernandez Flérez. 


The University of California Library also possesses, although it is not 
bound with the series, another volume of “ Personajes ilustres,” namely 
Ayala, by Jacinto Octavio Pieén. It lacks the volume Concepcién Arenal, 
by Pedro Dorado, of which there is a copy in the British Museum. La 
Espaiia Moderna announced as in press El Duque de Rivas by Valera, 
and Castelar by Balart. The history of the former book is confused. 
Valera published in El Ateneo for 1889 a long biography of the Duque 
de Rivas, which was reproduced in Valera’s Obras completas, XXVII, 
71-196. To judge by the list given at the end of Indices de materias y 
autores de la Espatia Moderna (Madrid, 1913), neither El Duque de Rivas 
nor Castelar was finally published in “ Personajes ilustres.” 

Of these biographies, some were published by La Espaiia Moderna, 
and the others, as is evident from various indications, under its auspices. 
Like so many Spanish books, these works have no date of publication, 
but, as will be shown, most of them appeared between 1891 and 1893. 
As a companion series, La Espatia Moderna began publishing “ Extranjeros 
ilustres,” a series of translated biographies of distinguished contempo- 
raneous foreign writers. This series opened with translations of no less 
than ten studies all by Emile Zola, dealing respectively with George Sand, 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, Alphonse Daudet, Sardou, Dumas fils, Flaubert, 
Chateaubriand, Goncourt, and Musset. This devotion to Zola is an in- 
teresting sidelight on the attitude of Spanish intellectual and social groups 
toward the unorthodox naturalist. Undoubtedly Zolaphile Pardo Bazén, 
one of the most active members of the board of La Espatia Moderna, was 
responsible for this audacity. Occasionally, the Spanish and foreign 
biographies are listed together under the title “ Vidas de personajes ilus- 
tres.” In a few cases, the Spanish series is quoted as “ Espafioles ilus- 
tres”; there was apparently an abortive attempt to establish this title in 
antithesis to “ Extranjeros ilustres.” 

Since we have lost the album of the Condesa de Antillén, we can make 


1A more detailed account is given in the appendix to this article. 
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no comparison between it and the printed series, except for the biography 
of Cénovas by Campoamor, the reproduction of which in the poet’s Obras 
completas is identical with the version in “ Personajes ilustres.” As for 
the other biographies, the similarity is undoubtedly smaller. A few of 
the printed studies even deal with dead celebrities. The others, in the 
eases where they were based on contributions to the album, were undoubt- 
edly expanded and made more scholarly. 

Despite the heavier load of erudition in the printed series, its psy- 
chology is similar to that of the album: namely, an obvious desire to 
please rather than to offend a contemporary and a friend. An extreme 
example is offered by the study of Zorrilla. Its author, Isidoro Fernéndez 
Flérez, attacks the Spain of his time with sincere bitterness for allowing 
the most famous of its poets to grow old in miserable poverty. 

Far be it from me to exalt Zorrilla or even Campoamor. Yet the 
respect for each other which characterized this group of Restoration writers 
is certainly justifiable. Following the declarations of biased historians, it 
has become a commonplace of literary critics to affirm that the Restoration 
was a period of complete decadence. A reaction against this facile judg- 
ment is necessary. The Spanish society of the period may have had its 
defects, but the intellectual life of the time was more rich and more in- 
teresting than that of any preceding age in Spanish history. If I did 
not hold this view already, I might be swayed in the opposite direction 
by the mutually approving and therefore somewhat indiscreet biographies 
known as “ Personajes ilustres.” 

HivTon 

University of British Columbia 


APPENDIX 


Emilia Pardo-Bazén, Alarcén, Madrid, A. Avrial, n.d. pp. 61. This 
volume can be dated with reasonable accuracy by the opening para- 
graph, describing the recent death of Alarcén, which occurred in 1891. 
Pardo-Bazdn proceeds to explain that her acquaintance with Alarcén 
was very slight, and that she bases her biography on written sources, 
chiefly the biography of Alareén which Mariano Catalina published 
at the beginning of the first series of Novelas cortas, and which goes 
no further than 1881. At the end of the volume, there is an ad- 
vertisement for La Espaia Moderna, suggesting that this work ap- 
peared under its auspices. 

El Marqués de Molins, Bretén de los Herreros, Madrid, La Espaiia 
Moderna, n.d., pp. 69. From an advertisement in the supplement, 
it appears that this book was published in 1893, and that is to say 
twenty years after the death of Bretén de los Herreros. Appended 
to the main text are two articles describing the tertulias frequented 
by Bretén de los Herreros. The first, reproduced from Las Nove- 
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dades, October 26, 1859, deals entirely with the tertulia of Patricio 

de la Escosura. 

Emilia Pardo-Bazén, Campoamor, Madrid, La Espaiia Moderna, n.d., pp. 
56. Here again, an advertisement gives the date of publication as 
1893. Campoamor (1817-1901) was still alive at the time. 

Campoamor, Cénovas, Madrid, A. Avrial, n.d., pp. 43. The advertise- 
ments at the end of the volume suggest the date 1891: Cfénovas del 
Castillo (1828-1897) was still very much alive. Again, an advertise- 
ment for La Espatia Moderna suggests that this work appeared under 
its auspices. 

Emilia Pardo-Bazin, El P. Luis Coloma, Madrid, Antonio Pérez Dubrull, 
n.d., pp. 121. This is the only work of the series which bears the 
series title “Espafioles ilustres” instead of “ Personajes ilustres.” 
As an advertisement after the text, this work contains an index of 
the articles which appeared in La Espafia Moderna during the years 
1889 and 1890. This suggests firstly that the work was published 
under the auspices of La Espaiia Moderna, and secondly, that the 
date of publication was 1891. This date is confirmed by the opening 
passage of the text, in which we are told that Coloma (born 1851) 
had just reached the age of forty. Coloma did not die until 1915 and 
was at the height of his fame when this study appeared. 

José Maria Asensio, Ferndén-Caballero, Madrid, La Espatia Moderna, 
n.d., pp. 62. An advertisement following the text gives the date as 
1893. Fernén Caballero (1796-1877) had died several years earlier. 

A. Ferndndez-Guerra, Hartzenbusch, Madrid, A. Avrial, n.d, pp. 64. The 
place of this work in the advertised list of the “ Vidas de personajes 
ilustres” suggests that it appeared in 1891. Hartzenbusch (1806— 
1880) had been dead over a decade, but Ferndndez-Guerra proclaims 
his undying love for him. 

M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Martinez de la Rosa, Madrid, A. Avrial, n.d., pp. 
60. The appendix again contains an advertisement for La Espaia 
Moderna. Various references suggest the date 1891. Martinez de 
la Rosa (1787-1862) had long been dead, and, according to Don 
Mareelino, he was now either forgotten or despised. 

M. Menéndez y Pelayo, G. Niifiez de Arce, Madrid, A. Pérez Dubrull, n.d., 
pp. 56. The work contains as an appendix an index of La Espaiia 

Moderna for 1889 and 1890. It appears then that the book was pub- 
lished in 1891, while Niifiez de Arce (1834-1903) was still alive. 

Isidoro Ferndndez Flérez [sometimes referred to as Fernanflor], Tamayo, 
Madrid, La Espafia Editorial, n.d., pp. 64. Its place in the published 
list of the Vidas de personajes ilustres suggests 1891 as the date. 
Tamayo (1829-1898) was still alive. 

R. Becerro de Bengoa, Trueba, Madrid, La Espaiia Moderna, n.d., pp. 62. 
The first edition of this work appeared in La Espaiia Moderna for 

March, 1889, pp. 95ff. This new edition probably appeared in 1891. 

Trueba (born 1819) had died in 1889. 
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Juan Valera, Ventura de la Vega, Madrid, A. Pérez Dubrull, n.d., pp. 61. 
The date of publication was apparently 1891, long after the death of 
V. de la Vega (1807-1865). 

Isidoro Ferndndez Flérez, Zorrilla, Madrid, A. Avrial, n.d., pp. 63. Its 
place in the advertised list of the series suggests 1891 as the date of 
publication of this work. JZorrilla (1817-1893) was approaching his 
end. 

J. Octavio Pieén, Ayala, Madrid, A. Avrial, n.d., pp. 58. This volume 

appeared, as is revealed by the appended advertisements, in 1892, 

several years after the death of Adelardo Lépez de Ayala (1828-1879). 


THE DEDICATION OF ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO’S 
PUREN INDOMITO 


Fernando ALVAREZ DE TOLEDO went to Chile where he served in the 
Spanish army from 1583 until the close of the century. His art epic 
poem, Purén Indémito,: while imitating La Araucana in its use of the 
‘ottava rima,’ is really a sort of ‘crénica rimada’ which recounts events 
from the death of Governor Loyola at the end of 1598 to approximately 
two years thereafter. 

The original manuscript was taken to Spain for publication, and is 
described on page 87 of Antonio de Leén’s Epitome de la Biblioteca 
Oriental y Ocidental which appeared in 1629. In 1854 Cayetano Rosell 
wished to print it in the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, but the length 
of twenty-four cantos deterred him. In 1859 the distinguished Chilean 
historian and scholar, Don Diego Barros Arana, learned of its existence 
and had a copy made. From that transcript came the Barros Arana edi- 
tion of the Purén Indémito which was printed in Paris in 1862. 

When the fact of its existence was called to Sefior Barros Arana’s at- 
tention, the manuscript had lain practically unnoticed for nearly two 
hundred and fifty years, and time had not dealt kindly with it. The title 
page is missing, as are the customary Prédlogo al lector, approval and 
permission to publish, sonnets, dedication and other preliminaries. Be- 
cause of these deficiencies the reader of the Barros Arana edition is placed 
at a certain disadvantage. He realizes that he is reading a fairly au- 
thentie account of the events in Chile during the two or three years fol- 
lowing Governor Loyola’s death, an account written in a vivid, forceful 
style. He recognises that the poet had a high regard for Loyola’s suc- 
cessor, Francisco de Quifiones, a soldier’s contempt for politicians and 
office-seekers, and a most pessimistic view of the whole situation in Chile. 
He finds it very difficult to follow the thread of the narrative in certain 
parts, and closes the book finally with a feeling of disappointment. 


1See Diego Barros Arana, Historia jeneral de Chile, III, 263-266; his 
edition of the Purén Indémito, 1862, v—viii; M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras 
Completas, 1913, III, 328-329. 
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An examination of the original manuscript,? a privilege recently en- 
joyed by this writer through the medium of a photostat, will clear up a 
few of the discrepancies encountered in the Barros Arana edition. The 
manuscript bears the handwriting of three individuals. The first twenty- 
two eantos were evidently copied off ‘en limpio’ by two amanuenses and 
afterward corrected, revised and changed here and there—presumably, 
but not necessarily—by the poet himself. Then the final two cantos were 
added in the same almost illegible scrawl in which the corrections and 
changes were written. Here and there are marginal notes which, had 
they too been included in the copy, would have made the Barros Arana 
edition much more intelligible. 

A careful check of the manuscript with the text of the Barros Arana 
edition will reveal certain differences which are more or less interesting. 
In some places we find different words, possibly indicating that the copy- 
ist read the original wrong or else substituted a word that he consid- 
ered more suitable. But there are several places where whole lines were 
changed, the copyist’s version being quite different from the original.* 
The first five octaves of Canto VI which appear in the Barros Arana 
edition are not in the manuscript, leading one to infer that the latter lost 
a page at some time since 1859. Conversely, so to speak, the first thirty- 
eight octaves of Canto XII are missing from the Barros Arana edition, 
thereby making it the most enigmatic canto in the whole poem. But 
they are in the manuscript, and Canto XII of the manuscript is perfectly 
intelligible. How the copyist could have overlooked them as well as seven 
other octaves in Canto XVIII‘ is hard to determine. 

As has been noted, the first pages of the manuscript are missing, and 

2 Up to the time of the recent civil war in Spain this manuscript has been 
in the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid. 

8 For example, line 616 of Canto VI in the manuscript reads ‘‘y el 4nimo 


del todo desfallece.’’ We find that the corresponding line in the Barros Arana 
edition is ‘‘y cada Arbol un indio les parece.’’ And in Canto XXII, lines 
436, 437 and 438 which in the manuscript read 


**lo mostr6 con sobrada valentia. 
Igual era en las armas a Belona 


Y a su sangriento hermano de Belona 
le mostré con su brava valentia.’’ 


Such differences are too great to be explained as the copyist’s failure to read 


the text aright, especially since the text in those places was so clear as to be 
unmistakable. 


4 Lines 137-193. 


y a su sangriento hermano en osadia.’’ 
have been changed to 
**igual era en armas y valia. 7 
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on one of them undoubtedly appeared the name of the person to whom 
the poem was dedicated. There is no passage in the text, as we have it, 
in which the poet addresses himself directly to his patron and calls him 
by name, something quite common in poems of this type. He speaks 
highly and even flatteringly of Governor Francisco de Quifiones, but al- 
ways in the third person. Occasionally he addresses a ‘sefior’ and once 
or twice a ‘ sefiora,’ but that is all. However, in Canto VI of the manu- 
seript, lines 465-472 inclusive, we find part of a passage of several oc- 
taves that tells cf the life of Quifiones, his illustrious lineage, his great 
bravery in battle with the Turks, his distinguished record in Peru, ete. 
In the manuscript the octave in question originally read: 


“Don Antonio murié de las heridas, 
estuvo don Francisco a punto de ello, 
que por doce mortales y crecidas 
echaba fuera el Anima y resuello; 
pero, siendo curadas y cosidas, 
el Padre Eterno quiso guarecello, 

por haber decretado en la Alta Corte 

que fueseis, sefiora, su consorte.” 


For some reason or other the last two lines were crossed out and the 
following two written in the margin to replace them: 


“que no hay fuerzas humanas en el suelo 
que puedan contrastar con las del cielo.” 


The ‘sefiora’ of the original last line of the above octave could be no 
other than the wife of the governor. This is made clear by line 59 of 
Canto XIV, which in the manuscript originally read: 


“de vuestro caro esposo, atentamente.” 
It is crossed out, and in the margin we find, 
“ del claro don Francisco, atentamente.” 


In addition, everywhere in the poem, except in one or two places which 
were probably overlooked, where the poet addresses her directly as ‘ sefiora’ 
the final a was crossed out, thus leaving ‘sefior.’ And so, while we now 
know that the Purén Indémito was originally dedicated to the wife of 
Francisco de Quifiones, we should like to find out why the dedication was 
changed and who was the poet’s final choice. 
McKenpree Perry 
College of Saint Teresa 

Winona, Minnesota 


VARIA 
DOS APROBACIONES DE GRACIAN 


TREs son los escritos breves de Gracidn, fuera de su correspondencia: 
una dedicatoria y dos aprobaciones.' La dedicatoria, para una coleccién 
de sermones del P. Gerénimo Continente,*? fué reimpresa por Adolphe 
Coster? Quedan por reimprimir las aprobaciones, fechada una en 1654,‘ 
y la otra en 1656. La primera se encuentra en el siguiente libro: 

ENTRETENIMIENTO / DE LAS MVSAS, /EN ESTA / BARAXA 
NVEVA DE VERSOS. / DIVIDIDA EN QUATRO MANjARES, / 
DE ASVNTOS / SACROS, HEROICOS, LIRICOS, Y / BVRLESCOS. 
/ COMPVESTA / POR FENISO DE LA TORRE, / NATVRAL DE 
TORTOSA.' / OFRECIDA A LA PROTECCION DE DON GERO- 


1 Respecto a una tercera aprobacién, la del Teatro Poético (Zaragoga, Iuan de 
Ybar, 1658), Jiménez Cataldn hizo un error al transcribir la firma del aprobante 
en su Tipografta zaragozana del siglo XVII (Zaragoza, 1925, nim. 665): puso Diego 
Garcia de Marlones, y en la fotocopia del texto original que tengo a la vista dice 
Diego Garcia de Morlones. En esa noticia bibliogrdfica nada se afirma sobre la 
identidad del aprobante, pero en el indice de la Tipografia leemos: Garcia de 
Marlones. V.Gracidn. El seudénimo que empleé Gracidn una sola vez no lleva 
Diego, ni es Morlones. 

* Predicacion frvctvosa, Caragoga, Diego Dormer, M.DC.LII. 

* Baltasar Gracidn, tirada aparte de la Revue Hispanique, t. XXIX, pags. 
383-384 


*Sélo en parte, y con alguna incorreccién, fué dada a conocer por Gallardo, 
Ensayo, t. IV, col. 763. 

* Veremos que Gracidn le llama en la aprobacién Don Francisco de la Torre. 
En versos preliminares escribe el Marqués de San Felices: “Con injusto rezelo 
ocultar quieres / E] lustre que afiadieras en tunombre.”” Y el mismo Marqués, en 
prosa ahora: “Elogio a D. Francisco de la Torre . . . autor de estas Rimas, 
disimulado con el nombre de Feniso.’’ Pero entre los varios caballeros del mismo 
nombre en aquel tiempo, jcudl era éste en particular? jcudl su segundo apellido? 
En Simbolos selectos y Parabolas historicas del P. Nic. Cansino . . . traducido de 
latin, y aumentado con varias Observaciones por D. Francisco de la Torre (Madrid, 
Imprenta Real, 1677) se lee una carta de D. José de la Torre y Orumbella, con la 
lista m&4s completa que conocemos de las obras de aquél, y nos dice: “El libro Sol de 
Academias y Academia de Soles precedid al de las Luzes de la Aurora... .” 
Y en la portada de este ultimo libro (Valencia, Geronimo Vilagrasa, 1665) se 
manifiesta que el autor es Don Francisco de la Torre y Sebil. Mas exacta e incon- 
fundiblemente, si se quiere, Don Francisco de la Torre Sevil Borras y Jorddn, que 
tales eran sus apellidos, segin constan en el expediente de pruebas para la con- 
cesién (1649) del hdbito de la Orden de Calatrava, que se conserva en el Archivo 
Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Seccién de Ordenes, leg.° 2.604. Residia este 
caballero en Zaragoza en 1654, y entonces o algo antes le conocié Gracidn, que le 
llevaba unos veinte afios de edad. Al siguiente afio, nuestro jesufta le escribié 
desde Zaragoza dos cartas, el 19 de agosto y el 16 de septiembre, “sobre novedades 
politicas y de aquella ciudad.” (La Barrera, Catdlogo, pag. 402 a.) Trasladése 
don Francisco mds tarde a Valencia, donde parece haber residido cuando menos 
desde 1664, y alli continuaba en 1667. Fué secretario del certamen poético 
celebrado en aquella ciudad el afio 1665 bajo el patronato del Marqués de Astorga, 
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NIMO / de la Torre, Cavallero Noble, Varon de San Iuan Castillo, seftor de / 
Almudafar, y Meslofa, y Regidor del Hospital Real y / General, de nuestra 
Sefiora de Gracia, en el | Reino de Aragon.’ / [Pequefio adorno rameado. 
/ CON LICENCIA, / En Caragoga: Por Iuan de Ybar.’ Afio M.DC.- 
LIII. 

Portada.—Vuelta en blanco.—Aprobacion de Lorenzo Gracian, Zara- 
goga, 12 de Iulio de 1654.—Licencia, D. Sala, V. G. y Offi.,* V. Canales, 
Assessor,* Zaragoca, 13 de Iulio, 1654.—Poesfas laudatorias del Marques 
de San Felices,'° Manuel Salinas," Francisco Diego de Sayas, Ana 
Francisca Abarca,'* Ana Maria de Sayas,™ sor Cecilia Bruna,” Josef de 


virrey a la sazén de Valencia, con el cual debia de mantener nuestro poeta una 
afectuosa amistad. La ciudad de Valencia le encargé en 1667 el relato oficial de 
las Reales fiestas . . . a honor de la . . . Virgen de los Desamparados (Valencia, 
Geronimo Vilagrasa, 1668), en cuyo nuevo certamen poético él fué fiscal. Residia 
ya en Madrid a principios del afio 1674. La Barrera conjetura fundadamente 
que hubo de morir poco antes de 1682 (op. cit., pag. 400 a). Ademés de los seis 
libros y de los poemas mencionados en la carta de Torre y Orumbella, compuso 
seis comedias, una de ellas en colaboracién con José de Bolea. Cuatro de estas 
comedias se conservan manuscritas en la Biblioteca Nacional (Madrid): Azucena 
de Etiopta, La batalla de los dos, El Descendimiento de la Cruz y Triunfar antes de 
nacer. En cuanto al Entretenimiento de las Musas, es un libro que pudo calificar 
La Barrera de “sumamente raro,”’ aunque hemos visto después salir a la venta 
cuando menos dos ejemplares (cfr. Palau y Dulcet, Manual del Librero, VII, 49 a). 

* Fallecié este caballero en Zaragoza el 16 de septiembre de 1663. Cons. 
Gregorio Garcia, Los La-Torre, en Linajes de Aragén, 1912, III, 317. 

7 Sobre este excelente tipégrafo zaragozano, véase Jiménez Catalan, op. cit., 
pags. 36-37. 

* El Doctor Diego Jerénimo Sala, provisor (official) y regente del vicariato 
general en el arzobispado de Zaragoza desde 1647. Era amigo de Gracifén. Para 
otros datos, puede verse mi edicién del Criticén, II, 2, n. 10. 

* Don Juan Canales, jurista distinguido, que habia desempefiado los cargos de 
lugarteniente del Justicia de Arag6n y Regente de la Cancilleria (cons. El Criticén, 
I, 94, n. 9). Al reemplazarle en ésta don Luis Exea y Talayero, algo antes del 
mes de septiembre de 1652, quedé Canales con el cargo de asesor. 

1° Don Juan de Moncayo y Gurrea, segundo Marqués de San Felices, buen 
poeta zaragozano y fino amigo de Gracifn. Véase la expresiva carta que a éste 
le dirigié el 15 de agosto de 1654, en Coster, op. cit., pags. 83-84. Noticias bio- 
bibliogr4ficas en Latassa, Bibliotecas antigua y nueva de escritores aragoneses, ed. 
Gémez Uriel, Zaragoza, 1884-86, t. II, paégs. 331-332. 

™ Manuel de Salinas y Lizana, canénigo de Huesca y poeta de cierta dis- 
tincién en sus versiones del latin, cordial amigo de Gracifn por muchos afios, y 
luego malamente refiidos. Cons. Coster, op. cit., p&gs. 27, 72-75. 

Francisco Diego de Sayas y Ortubia, poeta, mantuvo amistosas relaciones 
con Gracidén. Cons. Latassa, op. cit., III, 172-174. 

18Sor Ana Francisca Abarca de Bolea, de la familia de los Marqueses de 
Torres, monja del Real monasterio cisterense de Casbas (Huesca), del cual llegé 
a ser abadesa en 1672, hasta su muerte en 1676. Escribié cinco libros de vidas de 
santos y una coleccién de poesias. (Cons. Latassa, I, 9-10, y Jiménez Catalén, 
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Lifian de la Torre,'* y nuevo elogio, en prosa, del Marques de San Felices. 
—Fe de erratas, sin afio, lugar, ni firma.—Dedicatoria, en romance, a 
Don Geronimo de la Torre.—Al letor. 

4to. menor.—8 hojas, 160 pégs.—A una columna, pero Al letor a dos 
columnas.—Sign. a2-b2-A-V2, de 4 hojas. 

Y dice asf la aprobacién: 

Por comission del sefior Dotor D. Diego Geronimo Sala, Canonigo de 
la Santa Iglesia de Zaragoca y Vicario General de su Arcobispado, he leido 
este libro, que se inscribe’’ Entretenimiento de las Musas y pudiera 
afiadir delicias de Apolo, recreaciones del Parnaso y los buenos ratos del 
gusto y del ingenio. Confiesso que tenia estos dias postrado el apetito 
de vn gran artazgo '* de coplas; '* pero luego que comengé a cebarse en los 
manjares desta nueva Baraja de versos, tan llenos de sales, donaires, 


nims. 623, 814, 937.) Don Francisco de la Torre le dirigié una epistola el 28 de 
junio de 1655 haciendo el elogio de su obra. Su nombre esté mal registrado por 
La Barrera (Catdlogo, pag. 402 a), pues no era otro que el de Ana Francisca Abarca 
de Bolea Mur y Castro (cfr. Ricardo del Arco, El Monasterio de Casbas, en Linajes 
de Aragén, 1914, V, 190-193). 

“4 Sor Ana Maria de Sayas y Rabanera, de la Orden del Cister, en el convento 
de Trasobares (Zaragoza). Cons. Serrano y Sanz, Biblioteca de escritoras espafiolas, 
t. II, pag. 392 b. 

% Sor Cecilia Bruna, religiosa en el convento del Rosario (Daroca). Cons. 
Serrano y Sanz, op. cit., t. I, pég. 171 a. 

4% Don José Lifidn de la Torre y Contamina, caballero principal de Zaragoza, 
cuya tinica poesia o escrito conocido es el del presente libro. 

17 inscribe, aqui un latinismo; es un empleo traslaticio que le dieron los autores 
latinos (v. gr., Cicerén, De Oratore, III, xxxi), pero que no pasé a nuestra lengua 
clésica, en la cual se decia alguna que otra vez libro cuyo titulo es, y casi invariable- 
mente libro intitulado. 

18 artazgo, més comiinmente escrito con h en aquel siglo, a pesar de la irregu- 
laridad en el empleo de esta letra: cfr: El Criticén, II, 37, n. 143. 

1® Tiene verdadero interés esta declaracién, porque parece confirmar una 
conjetura que se viene haciendo: que Gracidn fué el compilador de una coleccién de 
Poestas varias de grandes ingenios espafioles. Recogidas por Ioseph Alfay (Zaragoga, 
Tuan de Ybar, 1654). Tratando de esta coleccién le escribié el Marqués de San 
Felices a Gracidn la epistola a que hemos aludido en nota 10: “. . . aunque el 
Libro que ha sacado Iusepe Alfay no sea hijo del discurso de V. P., pero se le deve 
mucho por el cuidado que ha tenido en hacerlo dar a la estampa y por haber hecho 
un Ramillete de tan fragantes flores, dignas de su buen gusto y mejorempleo . . .” 
Refiere Gracifn su hartazgo de coplas a “estos dias.” Ndétese que la presente 
aprobacién es del 12 de julio, y que las Poestas varias fueron aprobadas el 6 de 
junio, en el mismo afio. Y téngase en cuenta también que aquel tomo de poesias 
fué dedicado precisamente a nuestro Don Francisco de la Torre. Respecto a 
cierto sentido peyorativo que puede darse a artazgo de coplas, advertiremos que 
entre los poetas de la coleccién figuran los mayores de aquel siglo: Quevedo, 
Géngora, Lope de Vega, Tirso de Molina, Calderén, etc. Y si las llama coplas 
seré por lo del hartazgo; tal vez, una broma que gasta al autor del libro cuya 
aprobacién escribe, porque él es uno de los poetas de Poesias varias. 
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agudezas y concetos,?° de tal modo fue entrando en comer, que queda 
picado para otras muchas obras de su ingenioso Autor Don Francisco 
de la Torre, en quien no es novedad, sino habito, lo ingenioso y lo discreto. 
Su Torre le llama Elicona,” que * quando mas Rimas haze no cae,* no 
descaece ; antes se empina a herir los Astros con sublime dorado Chapitel. 
Sublimi feriam sydera vertice.* Por ella beve los rosicleres del dia,*® & 
prius arcano satiatur lumine Phebi.* Y bafiada de los brillantes rayos 
del laureado Planeta, bien merece salir a la luz de la estampa, quando no 
escrive tilde contra nuestra Santa Fe, ni contra las buenas costumbres. 
En Zaragoga, a 12 de Iulio de 1654 —Lorengo Gracian.” 

El] segundo libro que lleva una aprobacién de Gracidn es el que sigue: 

LA PERLA. / PROVERBIOS / MORALES DE ALONSO / DE 
BARROS, CRIADO / DEL REY NVESTRO / SEAOR.* / DIRIGI- 
DOS AL ILVSTRIISSIMO [sic] / sefior Don Iuan Bernardino de 
Baxardi, / Conde de Castelflorid, sefior de las Varo- / nias de Antillon, de 
Con(ch }illos [una imperfeccién del papel impidié que saliera la ch en mi 
ejemplar] y de la Villa / de Nabal.** [Pequefio adorno rameado. } 
/ Con licencia: En Zaragoga, / Por Diego Dormer,** / Afio 1656. /[Raya.] 
| A costa de Iusepe Alfay, Mercader de libros.* 


% Le agradaria el libro a Gracin por su facil versificacién y por su agudeza. 
a mds de un lector moderno por sus acentuados rasgos culteranos. 

" Elicona: sobre la omisién de la H y su empleo como substantivo, puede 
verse El Criticén, III, 65, n. 130. 

® que, porque: idem, II, 330, n. 86. 

*3 no cae, porque el aprobante juega con el doble significado de rima, com- 
posicién en verso, y también montén de cosas puestas unas sobre otras. 

™ Horatio / O. L., al margen: Odas, I, i, 36. 

* Bella frase que nos recuerda el gusto especial de Géngora por rosicler, 
voz suave, linda y poética. 

* Marcial | lib. 8 Ep./36., al margen: Epigramas, VIII, xxxvi, 9. Y no puede 
uno menos de exclamar: jld4stima que no hubiera indicado las fuentes también 
en sus libros! Respecto al texto de Marcial, la lectura correcta es satietur; 
también algunos leen la palabra que sigue numine. 

*7 Acerca de este seudénimo de Baltasar Gracidn puede verse mi Introduccién 
al Criticén, I, 11-14. 

*8 Alonso de Barros, segoviano, desempefié por muchos afios el cargo de 
aposentador de Su Majestad. Fallecié en agosto de 1604. Véase noticias 
biogrdficas en Pérez Pastor, Bibliografia Madrilefia, t. Il, pags. 3-4; t. III, pags. 
331-333. 

** Don Juan Bernardino de Bajardi y Torrellas. Castelflorit (con t, y no d) 
era el Condado de tan ilustre familia aragonesa. Cons. Linajes de Aragén (2da. 
época), 1918, I, 369; Berni, Titulos de Castilla, pag. 193. 

* Sobre este impresor de Zaragoza y de su Hospital de Nuestra Sefiora de 
Gracia, que trabajé con suma pericia por cuarenta y tres afios, véase Jiménez 
Catalan, op. cit., pags. 35-36. 

® Este mercader de libros, bastante culto, se firmaba indistintamente J usepe 
y Ioseph Alfay. Cons. Latassa, op. cit., I, 44; Jiménez Catalan, op. cit., pag. 66. 
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Portada.—Vuelta en blanco.—Aprovacion de Lorengo Gracian, Zara- 
goga, 25 de Abril, afio 1656.—Imprimasse, D. Sala, V. G.**—Aprovacion 
de Don Pedro Nicolas de Valmaseda,** Zaragoca, Abril 26 de 1656.— 
Imprimatur, Exea, R.**—Seis redondillas de Lope de Vega al autor.— 
Elogio de Hernando de Soto,** en prosa.—Prologo de Mateo Aleman.**— 
Dedicatoria de Ioseph Alfay al Conde de Castelflorid. 

8vo.—8 hojas, 60 folios—Una columna.—Sign. Preliminares sin 
ella, A~H2, de 8 hojas. 

Texto de la aprobacién de Gracidn: 

De orden del Sefior D. D. Diego Geronimo Sala, Canonigo de la Seo 
de Zaragoga y Vicario General deste Arcobispado, he visto estos Prouer- 
bios morales. Su autor fue Barros, y el librito es de oro; gran argumento 
es de su fineza su mucha doctrina, y de su estimacion las muchas im- 
pressiones que se han hecho dél; *7 que quando muchos gustan de vna 
cosa, mucho bueno tiene. Pero su mayor calificacion son las eruditas 
glossas y comentos que le han hecho los mayores ingenios de Espafia.** 
Hele visto tener y estimar a hombres de buen gusto y entendimiento. 
Todos estos libros que ensefian deuen preferirse a los que solo entretienen; 


Véase nota 8. 

*3 Don Pedro Nicolés de Valmaseda y Cerezo era natural de Ejea de los Ca- 
balleros (Zaragoza) y caballero del h4bito de Montesa. Su expediente de pruebas 
para el hdbito fué aprobado en 1628. (Archivo Histérico Nacional, Seccién de 
Ordenes, leg.° 505.) 

* Don Luis Ejea y Talayero, Regente de la Cancilleria desde 1652 hasta 1660. 
Cons. El Criticén, II, 3, n. 12. 

*% Alonso de Barros hizo a su vez el elogio de Hernando de Soto en los Em- 
blemas de éste (Madrid, Varez de Castro, 1599). 

* También Barros dedicé un elogio a Mateo Aleman y su Primera Parte de 
Guzman de Alfarache en la primera edicién de esta novela (Madrid, Varez de 
Castro, 1599). 

37 Los Proverbios se imprimieron por vez primera en Madrid, 1598. (Pérez 
Pastor, Bibliografia Madrilefia, t. I, pégs. 291-293.) Y siguieron reimpresiones 
de Madrid, 1601 (Salv4, Caidlogo, t. Il, pag. 196 a), Madrid, 1608 (Pérez Pastor, 
t. II, pag. 132), Madrid, 1615 (Gallardo, t. II, col. 53), Baeza, 1615 (Pérez Pastor, 
t. I, p&g. 292), Lisboa, 1617, dos ediciones (Gallardo, t. II, cols. 53-54), Barcelona, 
1619 (Idem, col. 54), otra sin lugar, imprenta, ni afio (Idem, col. 55), y la presente 
de 1656. 

% Estos 1.057 proverbios, en octosilabos, de sabia doctrina, de lenguaje 
sencillo y puro, tuvieron comentos o alabanzas de Lope de Vega, que por su 
pequefiez y excelencia compara el libro a un diamante (pueden leerse sus seis 
redondillas en BAE, XLII, 231), Cervantes, igualdndolo también por idéntico 
motivo a una perla oriental (soneto laudatorio reproducido asimismo en BAE, 
I, 708), Jiménez Patén, que concordé los Proverbios con sentencias de griegos y 
latinos (Baeza, 1615), Hernando de Soto, Mateo Aleman, Francisco Cascales, 
Andrés Angulo, Alonso Mejia y Leiva, Fernando Gonzdlez de Santa Cruz, Antonio 
Martinez Miota, Fernando Ballesteros y Saavedra, etc. 
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este adelanta mucho la prudencia y es antorcha del entendimiento. No 
tiene cosa contra nuestra santa Fé y buenas costumbres, y assi se le puede 
dar licencia. En Zarsgoga, a 25 de Abril, afio 1656.—Lorengo Gracian. 


M. Romera-NavaRRo 
University of Pennsylvania 


ALTAMIRANO’S RIMAS, SECOND EDITION 


A.ruouGH Ignacio Manuel Altamirano was not the first, in the 
strictest sense of the word, to make use of paisajismo in Mexican poetry, 
the impetus which he gave it in such poems as Flor del alba, La salida del 
sol, Los naranjos, Las abejas and Las amapolas was strong enough to cause 
Gonzdélez Pefia to write: ‘‘Es él el primero en darnos la sensacién, la 
vibracién, el color del paisaje mexicano de donde era oriundo, en versos 
de una extraordinaria robustez y pureza.”’! 

This alone is sufficient to make it a matter of considerable importance 
to know when the earliest editions of the Rimas were published. In 1933 
I described a fragment of the first edition, published as the folletin of El 
Federalista, beginning February 23, 1871.2 So far as I know, no further 
copies of this edition have been found. At the time, I repeated Don Luis 
Gonz4lez Obregén’s statement: ‘‘La segunda [edicién de las Rimas] se 
imprimié en El Domingo, en 4°. mayor con grandes caracteres.””* As 
for the well-known third edition, it was published by Filomeno Mata in 
1880. 

Not long ago, Dr. Myra L. Yancey called my attention to two sheets 
of extraneous material bound in a volume of El Domingo which she had 
borrowed from the Spanish American collection of the University of Texas. 
The first page reads as follows: “Ignacio Manuel Altamirano / (2 parallel 
lines the width of the page) / Rimas / — / Libro I.—A orillas del mar 
(Idilios). /‘II—Aunasombra. /“III.—Cinerarias. / IM A (within 
a diamond-shaped arabesque) / México / Imprenta de F. Diaz de Leon 
y Santiago White, / Segunda calle de la Monterilla Num. 12. / — / 
M.DCCC.LXXI.” At the back of this page are the words: “Esté 
asegurada la propiedad de esta obra.’”’ On the following page is the 
letter addressed A Agustin and dated: ‘‘ México, Febrero 20 de 1871.” 
This letter has been used in every edition of the Rimas. 

These two sheets are bound with El Domingo, 2* Epoca, and stand 
between pages 130 and 131 of No. 9, the issue for November 26, 1871. 
They measure 21.2 X 30.2 cm., the size to which this volume of the 
magazine was cut for binding. 

1 Gonzdlez Pefia, Carlos. Historia de la literatura mexicana, México, Cultura, 
1928, p. 383. 

* Warner, RalphE. “A Recently Discovered First Edition,” Hispanic Review, 
1933, I, 244-245. 

3 Page xviii of Indice bibliogrdfico, in Altamirano, Obras, t. I, México, Agiieros, 
1899. (Biblioteca de autores mexicanos, t. XXI1.) 
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It seems quite evident that, since the first edition of the Rimas had 
proved to be popular with the readers of El Federalista, it was reprinted 
later on in the same year (1871), in a much finer format. 

Two sheets hardly seem sufficient basis on which to calculate the 
possible number of pages in a book. Judging from the size of type used 
in the dedication, it may have contained about two hundred pages. 
The paper is good, being the same as that used for El Domingo. 

The Polish Baron Gostkowski, owner of El Domingo, was also a 
contributing editor to El Federalista, one of Altamirano’s papers, and 
had long been a good friend of his. Thus it was no doubt easy for him 
to obtain permission to print this second edition of the Rimas. 

It is rather interesting to notice that the press of Francisco Diaz 
de Leén y Santiago White, at this time printers of both El Federalista and 
El Domingo, published both the first and second editions of Altamirano’s 
Rimas in 1871. 


E. WARNER 
University of Colorado 
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REVIEWS 


The Mexican Historical Novel, 1826-1910. By J. Lloyd Read. New 

York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1939: xiv + 337 pages. 

Studies on the Mexican novel are few and mostly of a cursory nature. 
Several individual writers have fared somewhat better than the genre as 
a whole or their colleagues as a class. Notable among these exceptions 
are Ferndndez de Lizardi, Altamirano, and Payno. The field has been 
virtually untouched, however, with respect to sound, thorough treatment 
of the various types of novel written in Mexico within the period covered 
by the present study. When one considers that the historical novel of 
other Spanish American countries remains unstudied and that the 
historical novel of Spain was at the time awaiting synthetic analysis,* 
one appreciates the amount of spadework that Professor Read has had 
to do. 

The study may be said to be divided roughly into two main parts: 
Chapter I surveys the entire field of Mexican literature from the Conquest 
to Independence for the remote and the more immediate origins of the 
historical novel, and studies the development of general literary trends 
and of liberal and romantic lines of thought as determining factors in its 
evolution; the three remaining chapters trace the development of the 
historical novel under the following headings: From Independence to the 
Reform Period; From the Reform Movement to the Beginnings of Real- 
ism; The Beginning of Realistic and Naturalistic Influences. 

Except for the third category, this grouping has little significance with 
respect to literary trends and even less with respect to the evolution of 
the historical novel. There is, for instance, no marked change in the 
nature of the novel prior to and during the Reform period except that in 
their search for material writers drew from an ever-widening historical 
field by reason of the increased tempo and varied color of national life 
from the late fifties until the assassination of Maximilian; nor is there any 
one author who because of his fixity of purpose or treatment belongs 
unequivocally to one group or the other. The third group, it is true, is 
based on a more logical criterion for selection—but even here the author 


1 Concha Meléndez broke the ground with a study of the historical novel and 
the novela indianista in her excellent account of La novela indianista en Hispano- 
América, Madrid, 1934, pp. 89-108, 138-148, a work that Professor Read appar- 
ently failed to consult. Some of this material appeared shortly after in an article 
entitled “ Novelas histéricas de México,” El Libro y el Pueblo, 1935, XIII, 113-124. 

* Professor Read did not have an opportunity to consult the superficial and 
unsatisfactory treatment of the latter by Guillermo Zellers in his La novela histérica 
en Espafia, 1828-1850, New York, 1938. 
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was faced with the problem of the survival of romantic tendencies well 
within the period of realism and naturalism or of the existence of both 
trends within the work of a single author, as in the case of Payno who 
appears, for example, in both group one and group three. 

Professor Read was aware of these problems inherent in a chrono- 
logical approach. Some of the difficulties he encountered could have been 
obviated to some degree had he proceeded by a study of the novel rather 
than of the novelists, an approach which would have been more con- 
sistent with the title of his work and the results of his investigations. 
We learn, for example, that the Mexican historical novel may be classified . 
under two broad headings: (1) the romantic historical novels that cover 
the period from the pre-conquest through the colonial era and (2) those 
that deal with the contemporary scene. Again, we find that form and 
techniques show definite improvement after 1875 when Mexican writers 
began to study Spanish and French models. Another enlightening con- 
clusion that suggests an additional avenue of approach is that there 
is no one important historical novelist whose interpretation was not 
rooted in social liberalism (p. 316). 

Professor Read gives a very satisfactory account of the life and rdéle 
of some sixteen authors and an excellent résumé and criticism of a con- 
siderable number (well over 50) of their works. He is to be commended 
especially for his efforts to show the nature, extent, and sources of their 
historical borrowings. Of the novels that belong to the romantic histori- 
cal group he considers the following to be the most important: the 
anonymous Jicoténcal;* Sierra’s La hija del judio; most of the historical 
novels of Ancona and of Riva Palacio; Almazan’s Un hereje y un musulmdn; 
Amor y suplicio and Dofia Marina of Paz; and the Leyendas histéricas 
mexicanas of Frias. Some of the more important novels of the con- 
temporary history group are Payno’s Los bandidos de Rto Frio “in 
several regards the best historical novel of the nineteenth century”; 
Altamirano’s Clemencia; El cerro de las campanas and El sol de mayo by 
Mateos; several of the stories, particularly Manuel Lozada, of the second 
series of Leyendas histéricas by Paz; El triunfo de Sancho Panza by Frias; 
the series of historical episodes De Santa Ana a la Reforma by Salado 
Alvarez; and Carne de cafién by Davalos. 

Professor Read points out that of the thirteen (four by Ferndndez de 
Lizardi) compositions classifiable as novels published between 1800 and 
1850, only four have sufficient historical basis to be mentioned as his- 
torical novels. This testifies to the tardy and sporadic cultivation of the 
genre in Mexico. Zeller’s bibliography for this period includes some 200 
titles. 

Unlike romantic poetry and drama in Mexico, which was largely 

* The novel was published in Philadelphia in 1826. Professor Read points 
out that if it is the work of a Mexican, the historical novel appeared in Mexico 
before it did in Spain. Zellers (op. cit.) lists Ramiro, conde de Lucena, Paris- 


New York, 1828, by Rafael Humara y Salamanca, as the first Spanish historical 
novel. 
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influenced by Spain’s leading representatives of these genres, the Mexican 
romantic historical novel developed independently. The European 
historical novel in general exerted little real influence. That such should 
be the case—the limitations inherent in a work of such broad scope did 
not permit Professor Read to go into the matter of influences as much as 
one might wish—is thoroughly in keeping with the critic’s conclusion as 
to the nature and major defects of the genre in Mexico. He finds that 
in contrast to the Europeans’ attempts at ‘‘artistic resurrection” of their 
past, the Mexicans sought to interpret their past in terms of their own 
nineteenth-century thought, and were as a rule more interested in his- 
torical accuracy than in the art of fiction. These misconceptions, he 
argues, contributed to the sterility of Mexican historical novelists. 

With the founding of the Academia Mexicana in 1875, disregard of 
foreign literary models came to an end and the influence of Pérez Galdés, 
Pereda, Zola, and the Goncourts, served to rid the historical novel of 
its earlier defects of style and form. 

Professor Read’s approach has other drawbacks. By stressing per- 
haps overmuch certain aspects of an author’s life and art, and by outlining 
trends and tendencies, he disrupts the orderly development of his princi- 
pal theme. Much of this material could have been more properly placed 
in footnotes. Examples are the listing of secular prose chronicles (pp. 
4-6) and of articles on foreign literature in Mexican literary journals in 
the thirties and forties (pp. 44-47); the digression on the Inquisition 
(pp. 108-113); the excessive quotation from novels when references to 
authorities would have been preferable (e.g. Chap. I). Other minor 
points requiring comment (overlooking the unusual number of typo- 
graphical errors; see pp. 6, 33, 38, etc.) are the following: Professor Read’s 
treatment of the chronicles of religious orders and of the epic poems as 
remote origins of the Mexican historical novel is sketchy and unconvine- 
ing. Not all of his readers will agree with his statement that Ruiz de 
Alarcén ‘‘was largely the product of his native Mexico” (p. 35). In the 
text he fails to attribute Los infortunios de Alonso Ramtrez to Sigiienza y 
Géngora, and yet this is the only forerunner of the novel of the several 
he discusses of the colonial period that is included in the bibliography. 
Finally, one is confused by different spellings of Amerind names, par- 
ticularly of Montezuma, until one realizes that Professor Read has 
merely failed to indicate that he is giving the name as it appears in the 
novel under discussion (cf. p. 154). But for the reviewer these are rela- 
tively trivial matters. Professor Read’s book is in the main a creditable 
and thorough job of research. It is only in the presentation of his material 
that Professor Read has failed to hold his study to a commendably high 
level of achievement. 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 


Tulane University 
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A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca. By Harry 
Warren Hilborn, Ph.D. Toronto, 1938: vi + 119 pages. 


In this important book, a revision of his doctoral dissertation, Dr. 
Hilborn draws up a chronology of Calderén’s comedias and autos on the 
basis of their versification, the method originated by Professor Morley 
in 1905. The book presents, in my opinion, one more solid proof that 
the versification method is valid whenever there exists a sufficiently large 
number of objectively dated plays from which to derive criteria. 

The author divides the datable comedias of Calderén into ten periods. 
For each play he gives the percentages of all the important metres, the 
act openings and closings, and—an original contribution—the percentage 
of romance lines written in quatrains. The minor metres—six and seven- 
syllable endechas, songs, etc.—are grouped together under ‘“‘ miscellane- 
ous.” Then, in each period he lists undated plays that seem to have the 
same verse characteristics and dates them by means of the evidence 
derived from the dated plays. The autos, divided into seven periods, are 
treated similarly. There are chronological lists of the comedias and autos, 
a brief bibliography, and an excellent index. 

It is to be regretted that probably exigencies of space have prevented 
the inclusion of (1) the total number of lines in each play, since Calderén’s 
comedias run from at least as few as 2765 lines (El alcalde de Zalamea) to 
at least as many as 3730 (Cada uno para st); (2) the number of lines of 
each metre in each play, because, in periods when both long and short 
_ plays are written, the number of lines in a metre is sometimes as revealing 
as the strict percentage; (3) discussions of the evolution of the important 
metres through the dramatist’s career as a whole; and, finally (4) the 
reasons for the dates of the dated plays. Personally, I also regret that 
the percentages have not been carried out to one decimal—although it is 
not always the custom—because, when only units are used, some distor- 
tion of the individual percentages is usually necessary in order to make 
the total 100 percent. 

The percentages for quatrains in romance afford a clear-cut criterion 
for distinguishing the plays before 1629 from those after 1628, and like- 
wise those after 1663 from those before 1664, but in the intermediate 
periods the results are disappointing. Yet they are as important as the 
percentages of individual metres, and it is the cumulative effect of various 
pieces of evidence that makes the strength of versification dating in 
general and of Dr. Hilborn’s in particular. 

In striking contrast to the plays of Lope de Vega, few of Calderén’s 
can be dated exactly. For example, in the period 1651-60, of the nine 
comedias and three zarzuelas listed as ‘definitely dated,’ only three 
comedias—Las armas de la hermosura (1652), Los tres afectos de amor 
(1658), and Mujer, llora y vencerds (1659-60; see below)—can be said 
strictly to be dated with certainty. Of the others we know only the year 
of the first noted performance, which may or may not have been the year 
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of their composition or the year of their first performance. Lope’s plays 
were usually performed promptly after their completion, judging from 
the licenses on the autographs; but El cuerdo loco (November, 1602) was 
not performed until July, 1604; El poder en el discreto (May, 1623) until 
January, 1624; El castigo sin venganza (August, 1631) until May, 1632; 
and Las bizarrias de Belisa (May, 1634) until April or May, 1635. We 
know that Calderén’s A secreto agravio, secreta venganza, written in 1635, 
was not performed until July 18, 1636, and we cannot, then, assume with 
certainty that all of his plays were written in the same year in which they 
were performed. It might, therefore, be safer to suppose that a play pre- 
sented, for example, in 1636, was written in 1635-36 rather than in 1636. 
At any rate, for plays staged in the first months of a year, considering the 
interval necessary for licensing and rehearsing, the double date seems 
imperative. Therefore, the following dates would, I think, be surer for 
the plays concerned: El hombre pobre tedo es trazas and Saber del mal y del 
bien, 1627-28, or even 1626-28; El principe constante, 1628-29; Amar 
después de la muerte, 1632-33, probably 1632; El alcaide de st mismo and 
Tres mayores prodigios, 1635-36, probably 1635; Mujer, lora y vencerds, 
1659-60; Ni amor se libra de amor, 1661; and Hado y divisa de Leonido y 
Marfisa, 1679-80, probably 1679, since rehearsals started February 4 
1680. 

On the other hand, La pirpura de la rosa, since it was performed in 
November, 1660, is not necessarily 1659, but rather 1659-60. El gran 
principe de Fez, though the protagonist died in 1668, may be 1668-69. 
Los empefios de un acaso, judging from Cotarelo’s evidence, is 1639 or 
later, probably not much later; but we do not know that it is definitely 
1639. The terminus a quo of Mafiana serd otro dia is Nov. 12, 1635, when 
the General Duke of Lerma died, so that the date is 1635-36 instead of 
1636. The terminus a quo of El escondido y la tapada is October, 1635, 
when the French attacked Valenza del Po, and therefore the date is 1635- 
36 rather than 1636. : 

In a few cases plays have been included among the definitely dated 
which are, in the last analysis, datable only by verse: Los empefios de un 
acaso, mentioned above; Agradecer y no amar and Dar tiempo al tiempo 
(pp. 42, 43); and En esta vida todo es verdad ... (p. 51). On pp. 53, 
56, 60, 61, these last three plays are used to date others. It does not 
seem desirable that evidence for dating by verse should be derived from 
plays which are themselves datable only by verse. In the case of En 
esta vida todo es verdad . . ., two companies tried to perform it on Febru- 
ary 17, 1659, too early for 1659 to be definitely the year of composition. 

La seftora y la criada, dated by verse 1636 (pp. 32-33), was performed 
on November 20, 1635, according to Cotarelo (BRAE, IX, 178).! If the 
historical evidence is strong for the date 1640-44 of El alcalde de Zalamea 
(p. 44), the play should be placed in the dated list; if the evidence is not 

1E. Cotarelo y Mori, ‘Ensayo sobre . . . Calderén,” in Boletin de la Real 
Academia Espafiola, VIII, IX, X (1922-24). 
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strong enough, I think more spread should be allowed in the date by 
verse, since the percentages are not a perfect fit in those years. 

On p. 4, Dr. Hilborn, for purposes of comparison, selects from Pro- 
fessor Buchanan’s list ten plays of Lope de Vega ‘“‘definitely dated” 
1620-25. Two autographs—La nueva victoria de... Cérdoba (in- 
cluded by Buchanan) and La corona de Hungria (found in 1935; it has 
12.5 percent of quintillas)—are omitted, and El médico de su honra, the 
history of the publication of which offers no guarantee of authenticity, 
is included. Buchanan’s figures are only approximately correct—asso- 
nants are counted as romance, liras (sestinas) and coplas de pie quebrado 
are taken as silvas—but, with the exception of the quintillas in La corona 
de Hungria, there is nothing to contradict Dr. Hilborn’s conclusions. 

The author says (p. 6): ‘‘ Judas Machabeo contains silvas which have 
occasional unrhymed lines and lines rhyming abab intermingled with the 
couplets. Later the silvas are in strict couplets, and still later, about 
1633, the various quintilla rhymes are introduced . . . along with the 
irregularities found in the earliest plays. In no period except the earliest 
do we find unrhymed lines and abab lines without any occurrence of the 
quintilla rhyme.’’ There is one quintilla rhyme in Nadie fie su secreto 
(Hartzenbusch, IV, 48), which Dr. Hilborn has dated 1623-24. In the 
dated plays of 1633-36 I have been able to find only three quintilla rhymes 
in the silvas: one in El médico de su honra (1635) and two in Bien vengas 
mal . . . (1635). 

It is to be regretted that the author did not make use of Professor 
Morley’s division of silvas into types 1° (rhymed aAbBcCdD, etc.), 
2° (sevens and elevens rhymed irregularly, no fixed order of length or 
rhyme, some unrhymed lines), 3° (all elevens, 50 percent to 98 percent 
rhymed, no fixed order, chiefly pairs), and 4° (sevens and elevens mixed 
irregularly, all rhymes in pairs). Then he could have said that in 
1623-25 Calderén used in dated plays four passages of silva 2° and four 
of silva 4°; that, from 1628 to 1632, only silva 4° appears; and that, in 
1633-36, there are seven passages of silva 2° and 15 of silva 4°. It also 
seems that Calderén, like Lope and Alarcén, wrote no silva 1°, a surprising 
thing if true; and no silva 3°. One passage in A secreto agravio, secreta 
venganza (Hartzenbusch, I, 598a) is not silva but 11-syllable pareados. 

Writing of silvas in the period 1633-36, Dr. Hilborn says (p. 20): 
‘No longer are alternate hendecasyllabics and heptasyllabics the rule, 
and the hendecasyllabics begin to outnumber the shorter verses to a 
considerable degree. Where heptasyllabics are used, they are rhymed 
together more frequently than with hendecasyllabics.” If my figures are 
correct, alternate heptasyllabics and hendecasyllabics were at no time 
the rule with Calder6én. From the beginning the 11-syllable lines exceed 
the 7-syllable, the average proportion of hendecasyllabics in the dated 
plays of 1623-24 being 64 precent; of 1625-28, 66.9 percent; of 1629-32, 
59.5 percent; of 1633-36, 70.1 percent. These figures show a definite 
increase, itistrue. However, Nadie fie su secreto, dated by verse 1623-24, 
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has 79.3 percent of 11-syllable lines, a larger proportion than all but two 
of the 10 plays of 1633-36: A secreto agravio . . . (1635), 88.7 percent, 
and El escondido y la tapada, 83.8 percent. La banda y la flor (1632), 
with 70.2 percent, has a larger proportion than five of the ten plays of 
1633-36. 1633 does not, then, mark the beginning of the predominance 
of the hendecasyllabic in silvas. Again, the largest proportion of 7- 
syllable lines rhyming together is apparently 10/56 in Bien vengas mal 

. (1635); but already in 1632 8/52 are rhymed together in Casa con 
dos puertas. . . . The fact is that, when 11-syllable lines are predominant, 
they naturally have to rhyme together more frequently than with 

_7-syllable lines, but the heptasyllabics usually rhyme with mendoeney® 
labics. This is also true in 1637-39 (p. 35). 

Again referring to 1633-36, Dr. Hilborn writes: “‘We note... 
general re-introduction of the sestinas, many of which, however, intend 
of having the usual rhyme ababce [aBaBcC], follow the scheme abbacc 
[abbacC].” Judas Machabeo (1623) has liras abbacC (Hartzenbusch, 
I, 313c). In El médico de su honra (p. 20), 12 lines of lira are listed. 
There are, in fact, three possible lira stanzas in the midst of silvas: 
abbacC (Brockhaus ed., p. 53, lines 3-8), aBABCC (ibid., p. 55, lines 
20-25), and aBaBcC (ibid., pp. 66-67). The first two should be dis- 
regarded, since they end in mid-sentence, and the second would be a rare 
lira form indeed. The third seems real lira. 

The author believes (p. 12) that Un castigo en tres venganzas belongs 
about 1628 because of its resemblance to Luis Pérez el Gallego, but we do 
not know with certainty that the latter play was written in 1628. 

In one more case the author’s desire for a definite date has, I think, 
led him to date too closely. La vida es suefio is dated 1632-35 by Co- 
tarelo (it was published in 1636), but Dr. Hilborn comes to the conclusion 
that it is 1631-32 because (1) the silvas are in regular couplets, (2) the 
long line in silvas “is as yet by no means strongly predominant,” and 
because (3) of the total absence of sestinas and songs. He believes it not 
before 1631 because one act ends in décimas and because “the long lines in 
silvas predominate to a greater extent than in the plays of 1625-31.” 
If my figures are correct, the proportion of hendecasyllabics in the silvas 
of La vida es suefio is 55.4 percent, or about the same as in Casa con dos 
puertas . . . (1629) and Peor estd que estaba (1630). If it is objected that 
the proportion is not very different from that of La puente de Mantible 
(1632), 59 percent, then we must agree that it is close as well not only to 
the proportions of the plays of 1629 and of Luis Pérez el Gallego (16287), 
which go from 58.7 to 60 percent, but also to those of Con quien vengo, 
vengo (1634-35) and El alcaide de st mismo (1636), respectively 60.9 
percent and 59.2 percent. The silva in La vida es suefio is silva 4°, like 
that in the plays of 1628-32, but silva 4° also appears without silva 2° 
in A secreto agravio ...and Con quien vengo, vengo (1634-35), and 
Mafiana serd otro dia, Tres mayores prodigios, and El escondido y la tapada 
(1636). There is a total lack of songs in six plays dated 1633-36 as well 
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as in seven dated by verse in those years; and a total lack of liras in three 
dated plays of the period as well as in five plays dated then by verse. 
In sum, the silvas seem possible at any time in 1629-36, as likewise the 
lack of songs and liras. Though décimas appear for the first time as act 
endings in two acts of a single play of 1632, I do not think we are justified 
in assuming that a play of 1630 could not end one act in the strophe. 
Since Cotarelo’s terminus a quo is not certain, I do not feel that there is 
sufficient evidence for dating the play more closely than 1630-35. 

Dr. Hilborn discusses only one doubtful play: El condenado de amor, 
deciding against Calderén’s authorship. It would have been interesting 
to see how La espajiola de Florencia, Mal pagador en pajas, El mayor rey 
de los reyes, La Orden de la Redencién, Vengarse con fuego y agua, and El 
dngel de la Guarda compare with the authentic plays. 

For autos the year of performance is probably practically always the 
year of composition. Apparently they were ordered in January and 
Calderé6n completed them, respectively, about March and May. In any 
case, we have one autograph of March 17, 1644, one of May 24, 1640, 
and another of May 28, 1634; and in 1681 the poet had finished the first 
auto and nearly completed the second when he was stricken on May 25. 

Cotarelo says (IX, 630) that the autos presented in 1659 and later are 
known and that, therefore, El laberinto del mundo, staged in Seville in 
1661, must have been given in Madrid before 1659. Dr. Hilborn does 
not comment on this, but dates the auto 1660. Nor does he comment on 
Cotarelo’s statement (IX, 463) that the number of autos was limited to 
two annually, beginning in 1648. 

On p. 94, the author lists La paz universal and Las pruebas del segundo 
Addn as lost. According to Cotarelo, they are the same, respectively, as 
El lirio y la azucena and Las érdenes militares. Some comment should 
have been made on this fact or hypothesis. 

I query the dating of only one auto: Lo que va del hombre a Dios (pp. 
100, 101). Cotarelo thinks it 1657-58, but the verse does not fit those 
years. Dr. Hilborn believes it ‘most probably” 1671-73, and that may 
be the date. However, in his discussion, he does not, I think, take 
sufficient account of the years 1660-62. The auto’s percentages are: 
red. 27, qu. 2, rom. 64, sil. 8, misc. 1, quatrains 17, and liras 6 lines. 
The percentages in 1660-62 are: red. 0-22, qu. 0-15, rom. 66-77, sil. 0-10, 
mis. 2-11, quatrains 12-31, and liras 0-6 lines. Dr. Hilborn says that 
‘with only 1 percent written in the more unusual metres . . . consisting 
entirely of sung lyrics, the period 1660-70 does not appear very probable, 
since in this decade the miscellaneous metres are invariably of frequent 
occurrence.” Las érdenes militares (1662) has 2 percent. He states that 
‘fall metres harmonize equally well” in 1671-73, but the romance mini- 
mum in those years is 68 percent, or further from the 64 percent of the 
auto than the 66 percent of 1660-62. Further: ‘“‘redondillas never ap- 
proach the proportion present in this auto (27 percent) after 1673 (La vida 
es suefio, 21 percent).’”’ The fact seems to be that there is only one auto in 
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the course of Calderén’s career that approaches the percentage: El socorro 
general (27 percent), autograph of 1644; and if 21 percent is to be con- 
sidered close to 27 percent, we find 22 percent in 1662, which is even 
closer. In short, the only thing that favors 1671-73 over 1660-62 seems 
to be that there is an auto of 1672 with but 1 percent of songs. The 
evidence does not seem sufficient. The auto looks as if it might have been 
written in either period. 

On p. 108 the author states: ‘‘We observe that in all dated autos 
from 1661 to 1672 there are considerably fewer quatrains in the romance 
than the 22 percent (?; the schedule, p. 106, has 20 percent) in El indulto 
general.’ We find 21 percent in 1662, 32 percent in 1663, 25 percent in 
1665, and 20 percent in 1670. On p. 88, he says that 8 percent is from 
1661 on the maximum for quintillas. El primero y segundo Isaac (1678) 
has 11 percent. 

There are afew misprints. P. 10: first act of Lances de amor ends in re. 
P. 13: supply “dated” at end of line 5. P. 13: El principe constante: per- 
centages total 94 percent; decimas should be 6 percent; there are 8 lines 
of song. P. 16, line 4 and p. 18, line 3: Mamtible should be Mantible. 
P. 20, note 3: 61” should be “175.” P. 20, note 6: “68” should be 
“177.” P. 21, schedule headings: ‘‘soq” should be “‘son.’”’ P. 43, line 
12: ‘0 to 4 percent” should be ‘‘0 to 1 percent.” P. 54, seven lines from 
bottom: “1661” should be “1665.” P. 73: La selva confusa and Saber 
del mal are omitted. P.79, note 9: add ‘‘441.” P.99, note 1: add “18.” 
P. 101, line 19: percent’”’ should be ‘‘2 percent.”’ P. 105: second dated 
auto should be “‘1674.” P. 105, note 1: ‘‘17” should be “18.” P. 110, 
note 1: add 132-133.” P.117: Condenado de amor is on p. 75 instead of 
95. P. 117: three title misspellings are easily recognizable. 

It would have been well to list in the bibliography the editions of 
Calderén consulted, and two more articles by Professor Morley might 
have been included: ‘“‘Strophes in the Spanish Drama before Lope de 
Vega,” in Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal, I, 505-531; and “The Missing 
Lines of La Estrella de Sevilla,” in RR, 1923, XIV, 233-239. 

It is easy to find flaws in a book of this kind, as every versificationist 
knows well; for only those who have done work of the same sort realize 
the pitfalls that lurk in the path of the unwary, the experienced as well 
as the inexperienced. Dr. Hilborn has done an admirable piece of work, 
especially in the dating of the great majority of comedias and autos. 
Clearly, carefully, and concisely he has set the evidence before the reader, 
comparing, contrasting, and balancing the various data. Those still 
inclined to scoff at the versification method of determining chronology 
will, I believe, become convinced of its efficacy after study of this mono- 

graph. No specialist in Spanish drama of the siglo de oro can afford to 
be without the book. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


CourTNEY BRUERTON 
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Las mocedades del Cid por Guillén de Castro. Edited by G. W. Umphrey. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1939: xliii +- 167 +- xxxvii pages. 


It seemed high time that an American edition of Guillén de Castro’s 
masterpiece should be put out: too often teachers and students versed 
in both French and Spanish, with editions galore of Corneille’s Cid at 
hand but with no attractive or convenient edition of the Spanish original 
to turn to, have been obliged without investigating for themselves to accept 
almost categorical affirmations that the French adaptation is vastly su- 
perior to the Spanish original. Under these circumstances, and also in 
view of the fact that the play offers practically no unsolved problems 
and hence is a relatively easy one for the student of average preparation 
to understand, Professor Umphrey is to be congratulated on having 
chosen to give us, not a critical edition for scholars and advanced stu- 
dents alone, but one which “ will be read by many students who are mak- 
ing their first acquaintance with the Spanish drama of the Siglo de oro 
and who are more interested in editorial assistance than in a faithful re- 
production . . . of classical Spanish texts.” 

The Introduction contains (1) a brief presentation and a co-ordina- 
tion, conjectural at times, of the known facts of the life of Guillén de 
Castro with such rectifications as recent investigations have warranted; 
(2) a summary of the author’s dramatic output and an evaluation of it 
in comparison with that of his contemporaries; (3) a sketch of the career 
and character of the Cid as be appears in history and in literature (five 
aspects); (4) an appreciation of the play in hand; (5) an unusually 
clear outline of the principles of Spanish versification as illustrated by 
this play; and (6) about two pages of bibliographical notes. Through- 
out all this there are no footnotes and in only a few cases are authorities | 
specifically mentioned; yet the specialist would be hard put to it to find 
any important contribution to the study of Castro or his masterpiece that 
must have escaped the attention of the editor. 

If there is any matter in which it is not easy to agree with Professor 
Umphrey, it is in the severity of some parts of his criticism of the play 
which he has chosen to edit. Is he not somewhat inconsistent in point- 
ing out, as he does, how thoroughly familiar the public of Castro’s time 
was with the figure of the Cid through the chronicles and ballads, some 
of the latter being reproduced for purposes of comparison in the present 
volume, and then finding fault with Castro for having introduced into 
his comedia primera so many of the typical incidents and traits of char- 
acter for which the public must have cherished the memory of the na- 
tional hero and for having tried, at least with the title, to make him out 
to be the central figure of a comedia segunda? 

In the excellent though brief chapter on versification one small query 
arises: would it not be better to divide up line 26 as “ Quéos pa-re-ce 
mia-hi-ja-do,” rather than as “ Qué os pa-re-ce miahi-ja-do,” as suggested 
at the bottom of p. xxxvii? 


i 
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The text, which is an eclectic one, appears to be singularly free from 
misprints of a purely orthographic nature (but in v. 770, for ‘ /Sabes?’ 
read ‘dsabes?’; in v. 1086, for ‘ mitad.’ read ‘mitad?’; in v. 1328, for 
‘ Jésus’ read ‘Jesis’). Indentation of first lines of strophic formations, 
very useful for aiding students who have difficulty with Spanish prosody, 
has been adopted as a norm; but unfortunately there are some twenty- 
eight cases where the indentation has not been made and at least five 
eases (768, 817, 865, 1466, 1639) of incorrect indentation. Another use- 
ful device which has not been resorted to consistently is the mark of 
dieresis: it is used in ‘ confianza’ (57), ‘ ritido’ (1523), ‘ criaron’ (1732), 
and ‘ jiieces’ (2612), but there are some thirty-four other places in the 
play where it could have been adopted io the same advantage. Finally, 
there is a lack of uniformity in the use of capitals in formulas for ad- 
dressing a sovereign (‘Tu Majestad’ in v. 3, but ‘tu Alteza’ in v. 963) 
and in proper adjectives used as nouns (cf. v. 2411 with v. 2538 and v. 
2412 with v. 2537). 

But these are not serious defects, so that, thanks also to some thirty- 
odd pages of judicious, sober, and useful Notes, this edition of Las 
mocedades del Cid, put together according to the more or less standard- 
ized or conventional pattern for such textbooks, leaves little to be desired. 

H. C. Heaton 

New York University 


Autos y Coloquics del siglh XVI. Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional 
Auténoma, México, 1939: 172 paginas. 


Es ésta una edicién popular de cuatro autos y coloquios del siglo 
XVI, publicada con un prélogo y notas de José Rojas Garciduefias. La 
obra incluye los siguientes trabajos: Auto de la Destruccién de Jerusalén, 
anénimo; Desposorio Espiritual entre el Pastor Pedro y la Iglesia Mexicana, 
del Pbro. Juan Pérez Ramfrez; Coloquio de los Cuatro Doctores de la 
Iglesia y Coloquio del Conde de la Corufia, del presbitero Hernén Gonzdlez 
de Eslava. 

La introduccién de Rojas Garciduefias tiene interesantes datos acerca 
de la formacién y desarrollo del teatro mexicano del siglo diez y seis, 
datos que por lo demds estaban ya contenidos en una obra anterior del 
sefior Rojas Garciduefias, El Teatro de Nueva Espajia en el siglo XVI, 
México, 1935. 

Tres de las piezas aqu{ inclufdas habfan sido ya publicadas y pueden 
ser consultadas con facilidad por el entendido en estas materias. El 
Desposorio Espiritual lo publicé Icaza en su ensayo Ortgenes del Teatro 
en Mézico en el Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, Tomo II, Madrid, 
1915; los dos coloquios de Eslava aparecen en la edicién de Coloquios 
Espirituales y Sacramentales y Canciones Divinas, hecha por J. Garcia 
Icazbalceta, México, 1877, que es una exacta reimpresién de la misma obra 
recopilada por Fr. Fernando Vello de Bustamante en México, 1610. 
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Mas novedad ofrece el auto Destruccién de Jerusalén, publicado por 
Francisco del Paso y Troncoso con el siguiente titulo: Destruccién de 
Jerusalén, auto en lengua mexicana (anénimo), escrito con letra de fines 
del siglo XVII, traducido al castellano por F. del P. y T., Florencia, 1907. 
Del Paso y Troncoso da el texto ndhuatl y la traduccién literal espafiola. 
Después que el distinguido erudito mexicano encontré su versién en lengua 
néhuatl y la publicé con su propia traduccién, hallé una versién castellana 
anterior en la cita de la Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, Tomo II, pp. 181 
y 183, que menciona La Destruccién de Jerusalén, anédnima y en verso 
castellano. Como el cédice castellano fuera muy distinto del ndhuatl, 
el Sr. Paso y Troncoso, continué sus investigaciones hasta descubrir la 
fuente de ambas versiones, en el tomo primero de las obras escritas en 
lemosin por 8. Pedro Pascual, con traduccién latina hecha por mi com- 
patriota, el distinguido erudito Fr. Pedro Armengol Valenzuela, Roma, 
1906. El texto lemosin titulado Destruccié de Hierusalem, contiene todas 
las escenas del auto mexicano. 

La edicién castellana, que habfa quedado en el olvido,' es la que se 
publica en la coleccién que nos ocupa, cuya copia manuscrita hecha por 
el Sr. Paso y Troncoso es propiedad hoy de don Federico Gémez de 
Orozco. 

No sabemos si este auto fué representado en México en la forma pre- 
sente, pero de todas maneras tiene mucho interés, pues fué sumamente 
popular durante toda la colonia y en pleno siglo diez y ocho segufa repre- 
sentaéndose. El tema, claro estdé, es bésicamente el mismo, y puede ser 
que hayan existido otras versiones que no han llegado hasta nosotros. 

A pesar de que la presente edicién est&é hecha sélo con propésitos de 
divulgacién, hay que agradecer a los editores el cuidado que han tenido 
en la modernizacién de los textos y el hacer accesible al lector la lectura 
de cuatro obras de un extraordinario valor histérico y no escaso valor 
literario. 

Arturo Torres-RiosEco 

University of California 

1Es de suponer que la Coleccién de Autos, Farsas y Coloquios de Rouanet en 
que aparece este auto no es conocida en México. 


BRIEFER MENTION 


Modern Language Quarterly, Volume One, Number One, March, 1940: 
126 pages. 


The Hispanic Review extends cordial greetings to this new journal 
published by the University of Washington Press, Seattle, edited by 
Dudley D. Griffith, Frederick M. Padelford, Curtis C. D. Vail, Howard 
Lee Nostrand, and managed by Ray Heffner. The first issue contains 
articles of interest to scholars in the fields of English, German, French, 
Spanish and Spanish American studies. Of particular interest to readers 
of the Hispanic Review are J. D. M. Ford’s ‘‘Some Principles of Linguistic 
Change in Romance” and George W. Umphrey’s “Fifty Years of Mod- 
ernism in Spanish-American Poetry.” The other articles are contributed 
by Leo Spitzer, Archer Taylor, Kemp Malone, John Quincy Adams, 
Ernest A. Strathmann, James G. McManaway, Godfrey Davies, E. H. 
Eby. There are twelve pages of book reviews. 

O. H. G. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: 1988 . . . Edited for the Com- 
mittee on Latin American Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies by Lewis Hanke and Raul d’Eca. Harvard University 
Press, 1939: xvi + 469 pages. 


The reorganization of the Committee on Latin American Studies, 
the personnel of the new committee, and its permanent affiliation with 
the American Council of Learned Societies, are set forth in the Preface. 
As usual, the new volume shows new or changed features. Of interest to 
readers of the Hispanic Review are the new sections on Archives (Roscoe 
R. Hill), Libraries (Arthur E. Gropp and Annita M. Ker). The number 
of special articles at the end of the volume is reduced to give space for 
bibliographical material. 


English Translations from the Spanish, 1932 to April, 1938. By Zelmira 
Biaggi and F. Sdnchez y Escribano. Stonington Publishing Co., 
Stonington, Connecticut, 1939: 18 pages. 


This bibliographical list is an attempt to bring together English trans- 
lations of Spanish works in all fields and to supplement, as well as to bring 
up to date, other similar bibliographies. Of these latter, a very useful list 
is given in footnote one. There is an index based on genres. 


O. H. G. 


